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TURN YOUR THOUGHTS 
; TOWARDS 


INDIANA 


Indiana, the thirty-eighth State in 
point of area, is eighth in point of 
population. Anavera of 70 persons 
to the square mile, or a total popula- 
tion of 2,515,462. 





Nearly one-third of this population are daily readers of 
one of THE Star LEAGUE publications, which are the 
only morning newspapers published in Indianapolis, 
Muncie, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Each of these 
dailies have the largest paid subscription in the cities 
where published, and every prominent merchant in 
Indianapolis, Muncie and Terre Haute are advertising 
patrons of one of these publications. 


THE STAR LEAGUE 
Sunday Stars have very near 
twice as much circulation as 
all of the other Sunday news- 
papers published in Indiana. 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., Star Building, Indianapolis. 


C. J. BILLSON, Tribune Building, New York City, N. Y. 
Eastern Representative. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Western Representative. 
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MEDICAL BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


declare that its world-wide circu- 
lation—built on merit—makes it 


THE BEST BY ANY TEST 
TO REACH FAMILY DOCTORS 


it givos as much pleasure to cay that, the Medica) 
Brief is one of the best publications shich we yse in our edverticing 
Mm the percentage of sales made from the ingiiries which it brings 
fue te very hig. 
Sith bes} wishes, we sre, 
Youre very truly, 
v. — Company. 


THE MEDICAL BRIEF 


is read monthly by more 


FAMILY DOCTORS 
THE WORLD OVER 


than any other medical journal extant. 


MEDICAL BRIEF ADVERTISERS 


are the best witnesses of 
this and tell their own story. 
‘¢ Verdict of Advertisers,’’ Sample copy and 
rates for the asking. 
eal 
OFFICES : 


9th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Astor Court Building, New York. 
Auckland House. Basinghall Avenue, London, E, C., England. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT, 


By Mr. George. P. Rowell, 


FORTY-NINTH PAPER—THREE MORE 
WILL COMPLETE THE SERIES, 


In the Advertisers’ Gazette 
for December, 1866, one may 
read a paragraph stating that 
“Charles H. Sweetser, founder 
and for some time manager of the 
Round Table, has retired from the 
ownership and editorship in order 
that he may at once carry out his 
favorite idea of a cheap evening 
paper in New York.” That was 
the origin of the New York Mail 
and Express. The paper he start- 
ed was called the Gazette. And 
what an ideal paper it was—a tea 
table paper—clean, literary, well 
written, brisk, sharp, thoroughly 
likable and good; but it requires 
money to found a new paper and 
Sweetser, and the brother asso- 
ciated with him, had but little. 
There was a man in the counting 
room of the Evening Post, a pru- 
dent, saving, red-haired Scotch- 
man named Johnson; who had ac- 
cumulated some capital, and he, 
after a time, acquired an interest 
in the Gazette. He was a man 
who disliked putting out a dollar 
without - seeing a pretty certain 
chance of getting back more than 
a dollar next day, and his econo- 
mies made the Sweetsers so wild 
that they could not put up with 
the condition they found them- 
selves in; so one day there ap- 
peared on the streets a new paper 
called the Mail, that was the very 
counterpart of the Gazette, and 
the Sweetsers were managing it. 
They took to it the features that 
had gained the Gazette the good 
will of many people, and it seemed 
likely to prosper, The Gazette 
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meantime quickly lost what hold 
on the community it had obtained 
and soon ceased to appear. I do 
not know what became _ of 
Johnson. Probably his savings 
were dissipated In the venture. 
The Mail seemed to prosper, but 
it had no Associated Press Fran- 
chise, and after James and 
Erastus Brooks died there was a 
consolidation, and we had the 
Mail and Express. Sweetser did 
not live long, but the paper still 
appears,and there are many people 
who think highly of it. In later 
times the name of the Express 
was dropped from the heading, 
and in name and character the 
paper is something like what the 
Sweetser Brothers hoped to make 
it, only there is nothing of the 
old-time snap in it. 

In those early days I used fre- 
quently to have luncheon at 
Mouquin’s restaurant, in Ann 
street, and often saw Robert Bon- 
ner there, and noted his frugal 
meal, and realized that the suc- 
cessful man soon loses the ca- 
pacity to enjoy champagne, and 
many other good things, or loses 
his health, The man who has a 
rosy face and fills out his belt is 
one who goes sooner to his ac- 
count. Nat Goodwin, in one of 
his plays, used to make a success- 
ful comment upon the need of 
giving up wine, women and song, 
or some of them, and stated that 
he, not wishing to attempt too 
much as a starter, had decided to 
make a beginning by giving up 
song, It is really the one thing 
of the three that most men can 
stand the most of, 

When Charles A, Dana gave up 
the Chicago Journal and came to 
New York to start a daily paper, 
he intended calling it the Tele- 
graph, and had gone so far as 
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to have printed matter, books, etc., 
prepared with that name; but a 
day or two before he was ready 
to issue his prospectus or get 
out his paper Mr. Bennett 
launched the /elegram,; and prob- 
ably was the means of insuring 
Dana’s success; for the latter 
thereupon bought the Sun of 
Moses Y. Beach, a paper already 
established, and put new life into 
it at once. It was more Yellow 
than the World was later or the 
Journal is now, only the term 
“Yellow Journal” had not then 
been coined. The phrase came 
from a series of pictures, of the 
Buster Brown order, of a_ baby 
that because of being dressed in a 
long yellow skirt or petticoat, 
came to be spoken of as the 
“Yellow Kid,” and was exploited 
so much, so voluminously and so 
continuously, that it became fam- 
ous and led the papers that ex- 
ploited it to be referred to by an 
after-dinner speaker somewhere 
as the “Yellow Journals.” I think 
Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, 
was the man. The series began in 
the World, but later the Journal 
seduced the artist from his allegi- 
ance and carried the illustrations 
much further—very far indeed. 

When I was a boy the neigh- 
boring farmers’ wives spun their 
own wool and made flannel, and 
the baby’s petticoat was of that 
material, colored with the blos- 
soms of the golden rod. Without 
doubt the Yellow Kid came 
from a memory of the custom of 
that period—but how many are 
living to whom the thought would 
occur? 

When the pink Telegram first 
appe..red on the street it was sup- 
posed that misfortune had come 
to a batch of paper that was 
needed for immediate use; and 
considerable fun was poked at it 
on that account; but it “has been 
a distinctive feature of it ever 
since. Until within quite recent 
years the Telegram was never 
a financial success. It is the judic- 
ious policy of the Herald not to 
tell its circulation. It was a great 
and prosperous paper—everybody 
admitted that. The Telegram 
actually printed as many copies as 


the Herald did. It is the tendency 
of evening papers to acquire 
larger circulations than morning 
editions attain; but nobody be- 
lieved it in the case of the Tele- 
gram; advertisers had no use for 
it, and one day, not long ago, Mr. 
Bennett ordered ‘its publication to 
be discontinued, I think it did fail 
to appear for one or two days, but 
an exchange of cablegrams be- 
tween New York and Paris re- 
sulted in permission being given to 
keep it alive; and not long after, 
Mr. F. James Gibson, the father 
of the Sphinx Club, and at present 
a useful adjunct to the business- 
getting force of the successful 
New York Times, was made busi- 
ness manager, and persuaded Mr. 
Bennett to allow a circulation 
statement to be made to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. 
The accuracy of the statement 
was not doubted; everybody was 
surprised that the issue was so 
large, and from that day forward 
the Telegram has been earning 
Mr. Bennett a handsome income. 

The Sun was a success from 
the day it passed into Mr. Dana’s 
hands, but I can recall no other 
paper that has been more thor- 
oughly abused than it was 
for some years. People assert- 
ed that it was impudent, saucy, 
scurrilous. I hardly realize the 
full meaning of the last word, and 
do not believe it could ever have 
been properly applied to Mr. 
Dana’s paper, for the Sun was 
never indecent; and it surely 
gave its readers the best English 
that had ever been seen, with reg- 
ularity, in an American newspa- 
per. To me the Sun is often ir- 
resistibly funny. No paper likes 
to get into an argument with it. 
If it is attempted the opponent is 
likely to find himself high and dry, 
and to be seen to be in that posi- 
tion by others before he begins to 
realize it himself. I read an edi- 
torial in the Sun once that pro- 
ceeded to relate the doings of a 
wise, gentlemanly man—in the 
City Hall Park. There were seats 
in the park in those days, and 
this dignified gentleman was seen 
to buy two papers of a newsboy; 
he thereupon proceeded to an un- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Home Newspaper and 
Its Importance to 


The General 


Advertiser. 
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1i—Almost nine out of ten experienced adver- 
tisers, making up a list of newspapers for 
a publicity campaign, aim to use the paper 
in each city recognized as the leading 
home favorite. 

2—There is a logical reason for this prefer- 
ence. Clean, home, newspapers that go 
home and stay there, have the confidence 
of their readers at all times, and natur- 
ally offer the best introduction for an ad- 
vertised article. 

3—When planning your advertising campaign 
in Washington, Montreal, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis and Baltimore, the following 
superior home Evening Newspapers will 
put you in touch with the buying classes 
at a minimum expenditure: 


THE WASHINCTON STAR. 
THE MONTREAL STAR. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS. 


Rates and other information freely fur- 
4 nished upon application. 


Special Representatives: 

DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 

Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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occupied bench, carefully spread 
the Herald upon it, and then sat 
down on the Herald, and read the 
Sun, 

The Advertisers’ Gazette for 
June, 1867, announces the forma- 
tion of the American News Com- 
pany at 119 & 121 Nassau street. 
Before that there had been a con- 
tinual rivalry among competing 
interests. After the consolidation 
the company became a great pow- 
er and remains so to-day. It was 
often thought that the handling of 
advertising patronage might be 
much more economically controll- 
ed by a similar combination of 
scattered agencies, but no step in 
that direction has ever seemed to 
point toward even a remote pros- 
pect of success, 

The Sunday papers practically 
came in with the Civil War. They 
are something between the daily 
and the weekly in character, have 
tended largely toward making the 
old weekly an obsolete back num- 
ber, and have so absorbed the ad- 
vertising patronage of the dailies 
as to lead some to characterize a 
majority of them as Sunday pa- 


pers with daily supplements. 
The passing of the weekly paper 
is a comparatively recent develop- 


ment. The New York Sphinx 
Club is not yet ten years old, yet 
at one of its meetings when the 
writer had been asked to speak on 
the comparative value of the daily 
and the weekly as advertising me- 
diums, and pronounced the daily 
by far the best, there was not a 
single member present who agreed 
with him. To-day not a single 
member would take issue with his 
conclusion. In the days when the 
great encroachment of the daily 
upon the weekly field was setting 
in there arose some very curious 
conditions. I can recall cases 
where the owner of a prosperous 
weekly felt impelled to put out a 
daily, and found it so hard to dis- 
pose of the advertising space in 
his newest venture, that advertis- 
ing agents were able to contract 
for an appearance in every issue, 
daily and weekly, for less money 
than they had formerly been com- 
pelled to pay for the weekly alone. 

As illustrating the hard times 


daily newspapers sometimes had, 
I often think of a man named 
Tripp who issued a daily in Fall 
River, Massachusetts, and never 
came to Boston without dropping 
in on me for an advertisement 
order; and it used to seem that 
there could be no price named 
that would be low enough to cause 
him to decline what was offered. 
Wondering what sort of a propo- 
sition I might be up against, I said 
to him one day, “Mr. Tripp, there 
was a Fall River printer in here 
last week, that knows all about you 
and your paper, and he assured me 
that you only print seventy-five 
copies.” The poor man gave a 
start. His face expressed pain. 
He was silent for a moment, then 
rose, walked to the window, look- 
ed out, turned and came solemnly 
back to me and said, impressively, 
“Mr. Rowell, I give you my word 
of honor I have never printed so 
small an issue as seventy-five cop- 
ies since my paper was started.” 
He paused for fully half a minute 
and then adding a saving clause— 
“Unless it may have been on a 
very rainy day.” 

I am a believer in the newspa- 
per as the best advertising medium. 
It is the only one I ever recom- 
mend; and it hurts me to have to 
admit that the best advertising my 
firm ever did, the advertising we 
heard from most, and longest, was 
accomplished by printed -posters 
pasted on a fence. It was at the 
time when the present New York 
postoffice was in course of con- 
struction. The contractor, in an 
ill-advised hour, sold for a very 
moderate sum, and to a rank out- 
sider who did not understand the 
business, the right to cover that 
fence with posters. He made a 
beginning with one or two but the 
system by which that sort of thing 
is now managed had not then 
come into being, and the space 
was going to waste. He came to 
me, and I authorized him to print 
on a large poster, in large letters, 
the statement that all the news- 
papers published could be found 
on file at the Advertising Agency 
of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 41 
Park Row, and advertisements 
would be received and forwarded 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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to any or all of them at publish- 
ers rates. He was 
enough of these posters to cover 
the tence throughout its entire 
length on Mail street, Broadway 
and Park Row and to be paid a 
specified sum for the service, and 
have a right to cover my posters 
with others as fast as new cus- 
tomers could be secured. It is 
my impression that there was dif- 
ficulty encountered, the right of 
the contractor to sell the space 
was questioned, perhaps, and the 
contract was eventually rescinded, 
as was the case more recently 
with the fence around the Public 
Library in Fifth Avenue and 
Bryant Park. Anyway, however, 
my posters went up and stayed up 
a good many days, and every- 
body seemed to see them and to 
speak to me about them; and I do 
not believe there has been a year 
since that they have not been 
mentioned to me, by somebody, 
although the time of their appear- 
ance was more than thirty years 
ago. 

In one of the early papers of 


this series the story was told of 


the success of the Richardson 
Brothers of the Davenport, Iowa, 
Democrat. They were known to 
be poor, so people were surprised 
when it began to appear that they 
were rich. Each new property 
acquired by them became a topic 
for surprised comment. It began 
to be believed in Davenport that 
they could buy anything. I was 
there on one occasion, in the days 
when the Chicago Times was a 
great property—the most conspic- 
uous newspaper west of New 
York—and Mr. Story, its founder 
and owner, had recently died. 
What would become of the paper 
was nearly as much of a question 
as the fate of the New York Her- 
ald would be if Mr. Bennett were 
to die to-day. I was in Daven- 
port, as I have said, and a rumor 
went about the street, the Rich- 
ardson Brothers have bought the 
Chicago Times! It was heard 
with open-mouthed amazement. 
What did they pay for it was sure 
to be asked, and in the answer 
was the gist of the story. The 
price paid was five cents. Jenness 
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had not bought the plant of the 
Times but had been seen to buy a 
copy of the paper. 

I often wonder to what extent 
some highly respectable people are 
ignorant of certain stories about 
them that have wide currency 
among those who do, and those 
who do not know them.- I have 
had knowledge of or some ac- 
quaintance with numerous persons 
who were known to be rich, or 
appeared well to do, and of whom 
their intimates, or such as as- 
sumed that relation to some de- 
g-ee, would from time to time as- 
sert that in the period of the 
Civil War, this person, associated 
with that other, had early knowl- 
edge of the government intention 
to put an internal revenue tax of 
two dollars a gallon on whiskey, 
and thereupon purchased numer- 
ous barrels, at the then current 
price of about eighteen cents a 
gallon, and thereby made a thou- 
sand per cent profit on every gal- 
lon on hand before the tax on 
future product would go into ef- 
fect. The first time I heard the 
stor: the successful speculator 
was a gentleman named Holmes, 
whose two sons married the two 
most beautiful girls I had any 
recollection of ever having seen. 

The next successful operator, as 
the story came to me, was that 
Mr. Tilton, who long maintained, 
at Sanbornton Bridge, N. 
(now Tilton), a replica of the 
Apollo Belvidere, held in place, 
on a grassy bank near the rail- 
road track, by a strong wire se- 
curely anchored in the rear, and 
attached to an iron staple inserted 
in the back between the magnifi- 
cent shoulders of the god-like 
youth; and also maintained an 
imitation of the Arch of Titus— 
as it exists in Rome—which 
sheltered a lion, carved in granite, 
all standing conspicuous on a hill- 
top, in view from the railway sta- 
tion, and reported, by the proud 
citizens, as Mr. Tilton’s idea of 
giving publicity to a metaphysical 
discovery made by him and 
thought to be best expressed by 
the words: 


** Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.” 
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Next I had the story that 
Alfred Cowles of the Chicago 
Tribune made a fortune in the 
way indicated above. Then that 
Horace White, long editor of the 
Tribune, and later of the New 
York Evening Post, had been 
fortunate enough to do this very 
thing, and finally that a certain 
rich New Yorker, originally a 
Cape Cod boy, and still spending 
his summers near its sandy shores, 
once known as the able president 
of the First National Bank of 
Chicago—Nickerson by name— 
made the foundation of his great 
fortune in a whiskey venture, as 
already specified. Then some one 
who ‘had definite knowledge, or 
said he had, enlarged upon the 
story. Said White was clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
of the United States House of 
Representatives, when the de- 
cision was arrived at; that he 
telegraphed to Cowles, Cowles in- 
terviewed Nickerson; so while one 
furnished the information, an- 
other supplied the capital, and the 
other was useful enough to make 
his claim respected for a square di- 
vide—something like the sequence 
in the story of “The House that 
Jack Built.” TI tell the story, as I 
have often heard it, without any 
knowledge of the truth or whether 
truth is in it. I have often won- 
dered what Mr. Rockefeller and 
Miss Ida Tarbell would think of 
the transaction, provided it took 
place at all as outlined here. 

There has been frequent refer- 
ences to an early residence in the 
northern county of the Granite 
State, above the White Moun- 
tains, the sparsely settled Cods 
County, the cap sheaf of New 
Hampshire. I am here reminded 
that the Horace White above 
mentioned came from this region, 
and we are so proud of the fact 
that we take pains to mention it 
whenever occasion occurs. Major 
Bundy, so long the editor of the 
New York Evening Mail, was of 
the same origin. So also was 
Mr. Charles A. Dana of the New 
York Sun; Vice-President Hobart, 
later of New Jersey; the eminent 
Stillson Hutchings, now of Wash- 
ington, and finally, that Mr. Henry 


W. Dennison, for a quarter of a 
century legal adviser to the Em- 
peror of Japan, Artemus Ward, 
the humorist—not he of Sapolio 
fame—as well as the writer of 
these lines were not so fortunate 
as to be natives of “old Codés,” but 
we were both of us doubtless 
strengthened and improved by an 
early residence there. It was not 
Artemus Ward that originated the 
assertion that it was because of 
the statement made by doctors 
that hot water increases the cir- 
culation, that made the practice, in 
country newspaper offices, so uni- 
versal, of keeping an iron kettle, 
half filled with it, always on the 
top of the stove that was counted 
on to moderate the winter tem- 
perature wherever such offices ex- 
isted. Ward has been dead near- 
ly fifty years, but the circulation 
joke was musty a generation be- 
fore he was born. 

I once listened to an instructor 
who enlarged upon the need of 
concentrating the mind upon the 
matter in hand and keeping it 
from flying off in this direction 
and that, to the detriment of the 
work set out to be performed. 
“Tf you should assign yourself the 
task,” said the, “of writing down 
all the facts that would have a 
bearing upon the origin, history 
and final disposition of the old log 
school-house where your earliest 
lessons were learned, you will 
need to have a care that you do 
not get side-tracked by leaving 
the house for a moment to wander 
with this one or that one of the 
inmates you remember to have 
met there. There was the studi- 
ous boy whose mind was always 
on his books, who is now the 
president of a university; and 
what a pretty girl Lucetta Gilbert 
was, and what an ambitious mar- 
riage she made, and how long 
afterward it was that we heard of 
her in a distant place—poor, de- 
serted, degraded, friendless. Oh, 
horrors! I cannot bear to think! 
The subject to be considered 
has been forgotten and you are 
traveling over the earth with 
Lucetta who was not at all the 
object to be dealt with.” 

Notwithstanding this caution, 
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not been able, in setting down 
these recollections, to avoid now 
and then forgetting all about the 
subject chosen and wandering off 
with Lucetta and Bill and Jim, 
and bringing in a thousand and 
one matters that 

“Have nothing to do with the case.” 

I am getting very close to the 
end, however, and shall not err 
any more. Three more papers 
will complete the allotment of 
fifty-two, and in the completion of 
these the teacher’s charge to con- 
centrate the thought and keep the 
pen from wandering shall not for 
another moment be forgotten. 


ADVERTISERS HELD BY ENG 
LISH LAW TO MAKE GOOD 
THEIR STATEMENTS, 


If a man, in selling you a thing, 
makes statements which you know to 
be untrue, and, nevertheless, you enter 
into a contract to buy the thing, the 
principle of caveat emptor applies, and 
you have no remedy for his mis-state- 
ments. On the other hand, if, as an 
advertiser, you are not content with 
merely puffing your goods, but commit 
yourself to positive statements of fact 
which turn out unfounded, a customer 
who has relied on your statements has 
a remedy against you. All these points 
are instructive when you come to con- 
sider the question which so often ex- 
ercises the advertiser. ‘“‘Am I liable 
to make good the statements I make 
in an advertisement?” The answer is, 
shortly, “Yes, if the statements are 
statements of fact which induce another 
to purchase your wares.”—Advertising 
World, London. 

—— ——— 
FERVENT. 

Anthony Comstock’s attention is call- 
ed to the following advertisement, print- 
ed—without even the technically pro- 
tective “object, matrimony”—in a daily 
paper that supposedly goes into fam- 
ilies and is read by grandpa, papa and 
the boys: 

Violet, that blooms secretly and 
alone, wishes to be gathered (before 
faded and gone) by an elderly gentle- 
man belonging to the upper regions of 
society. Address Fragrance.—Town 
Topics, 

aE eee 
A DAILY NECESSITY. 

Judge Keller of Chanute, Kan., has 
decided in the case of a man whose 
wages were garnisheed that a news- 
paper is a necessity of life. He said 
that it is almost as essential as food.— 
Fourth Estate. 

——_- > —__ 


Ir a farmer had no more faith than 
some advertisers he would become 
crazy at seeing good sound corn going 
into a hog.—Agricultural Advertising. 
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which I remember so well, I have LOOKING AT 


IT FROM THE 
OTHER SIDE. 


An “announcement” of a college of 
pharmacy comes to hand with nineteen 
pages a advertising and twenty pages 
of information concerning the college. 
A college of pharmacy or any other 
college which hasn’t sufficient funds to 
enable it to get out an annual an- 
nouncement without “holding up’’ busi- 
ness houses for advertising, has no ex- 
cuse for further existence, and a col- 
lege which has the necessary funds, 
but deliberately engages in the hold- 
up game has no excuse for ever having 
been brought into existence.—Western 
Druggist. 

——__ +o 

An enterprising gentleman of the 
breezy West, who superintends the 
“railroad eating-house” in his town, has 
recently hung out a sign that fur- 
nishes considerable amusement to those 
who pass by. It reads: Pies like 
mother used to make, 5 cents. Pies 
like mother used to try to make, 10 
cents.—Lippincott’s, 
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DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 
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Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905: 


Average per day, 148,520 
Average Sunday, 202,738 
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LITTLE TALKS ON LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


THE KANSAS CITY GENERAL AGENT 
OF THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
OPENS UP A NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN IN HIS OWN TERRITORY— 
HIS TALKS ON LIFE INSURANCE 
TOPICS APPEAR EVERY SUNDAY— 
HIS WAY OF INVESTING THE SAL- 
ARY OF ANOTHER SOLICITOR. 


On the editorial page of the 
Kansas City Star every Sunday 
morning, in special position, ap- 


I! 


will be their desire for North- 
western Mutual policies, 

“Sunday seemed to me the best 
day for this kind of advertising,” 
says Mr. Sachs, “and the Sunday 
edition of the Kansas City Star an 
exceptionally good medium. I 
believe that ordinary commercial 
advertising, meant to be judged 
by direct results, may be most 
advantageous if placed frequently 
in week-day issues of newspapers. 
But special articles in the style of 
a reading notice, like these ads, 
are much less likely to be over- 





LITTLE TALKS ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By Charice Sache. 
No. 2—Getting on the Inside. 


Is any company jing to make 
you (with forty-nine others, or four bun 
dred and ninety-nine others, or any num 
ber of others) one of a specially privileged 
en among its policy holders through 
an “Advisory Board Contract” or an 
“Executive Agency Certificate” or a 
form of “Authority to purchase stock?" 
By any such offer, It confesses itself to 
be among the number of companies 
which have departed from the first prin- 
ciples of really good life insurance organ- 
dzation, from mutaality and the right 
Conservation of the interests: of all its 
members. You should know that tie 
Insurance Department -of Missouri has 
issued warnings against these methods 
and expresses regrets that there is not 
ia this State a law under which the right 
to practice them might be denied. 
The only “insiders” of a properly 
tmanaged ‘Life Insurance Company are all 
fits policy holders. The North of 











LITTLE TALKS ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By Chartes Sachs. 
No, 15—Dividends 


Oa-n0 form of policy can a company 
foretell exactly how much premium may 
be required during the many years it may 
run. Therefore, tobe safe—the first es- 
sential—more must be collected than will 
be neede?. The amounts determined to 
be in excess of requirements are com~- 
monly called dividends; they are more 
properly “surplus savings.” 

The actual cost of insurance is the con- 
tract premium less the surplus distributed 


to it. The marner in which policies pro- 


vide for this important point is wital. 
The provision nearest ideat is that 
contained in every policy now issued by 
the Northwestern of Milwaukee; 
that it shall share in the surplus annually 
“until all contributions to the surplus 
found to have arisen from this policy shall 
have been returned.” Those of no other 
company contain a dividend clause so 
specific, nor does the management of any 
other produce dividends so large as the 





“Milwankee is this kind of a company. 
‘lt has earned from Commissioner Host, 
of Wisconsio, a description which the 
‘Spectator, of New York, gives as the 


To get Northwestern 
dividends you must carry Northe 
western policies. 





LITTLE TALKS ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By Chartes Sachs 
No. 20—An Example 


Recent Press accounts regarding 
$1,200,000 insurance on the life of Charles 
J. Devlin, matured by his death, over 
oae-balf of the total proceeds being pay- 
able to the depositors of a bank which 
Mr. Deviio’s business failure had broken, 
again impressively calls attention to the 
value of life insurance. Few will doubt 
that the premiums which were necessary 
to the i of this 
asset would have been sunk in ether 
enterprises had they not beendirected as 
they were. 

Many are impelled by object ‘lessons 
such as this to take additiorfal insurance. 
Prospective insurers should know that 
Mr. Devlin carried in the Nor hwestern 
of Milwaukee an amount for the limit 
on one life written by that Western Com- 
pany, nearest ideal, and frequently 
Stated that he considered it to be the 
bes’, for returns ‘and on all points to- 
gether, of the many companies in which 
he was insured. 

Ceartes Sache. Geacrel Agrat' for Nertbwesters 
(OMe, Combe! Bidz. 81d and Walost Serem 
Telepboose, Mais 1903. 








‘definition of “An Ideal Life Insure 
ance Company:” “Every investment 
to strict compliance with the law, and 
po eal still a comparatively poor 


ek for a Northwestern proposition to 
Lempere on all points—security, contract 
and det cost—with any other that may 
‘de submitted to you.’ Get right before 
you get written. 
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pears a short talk on life insur- 
ance like the specimens herewith 
reproduced. These talks began 
last July, and are entirely local, 
originating with Charles Sachs, 
general agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual at Kansas City. Their 
motive, as stated in the first talk, 
is to “fairly and clearly present 
the information necessary to an 
appreciation of what constitutes 
the desirable in life insurance,” in 
the belief that the better readers 
understand how to buy this form 
of protection the more certain 


looked on Sunday, when the busi- 
ness man reads everything in 
his paper, and will take time to 
fully read an interesting ad. 
“This company’s business has 
not been exploited in Missouri for 
many years. The volume of effec- 
tive sentiment afforded in other 
fields by active, satisfied policy- 
holders, was comparatively lack- 
ing here. My ads were designed 
to create this sentiment in the 
mind of the itnsurance-buying 
public. I figure that the cost of 
this advertising may be considered 
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as the salary I would gladly pay 
to a competent man for devoting 
his whole time to calling on fu- 
ture ‘consumers’ of life insurance, 
and explaining to them, when 
their mood was most likely to be 
receptive, the advantages of our 
company’s management and prop- 
ositions. Such a man would be 


expected to make no sales at all, | 


but simply to prepare the mind of 
the future buyer for the time 
when a solicitor should call on 
him, and the psychological 
moment for signing his name to 
an application blank. From this 
standpoint the talks seem to have 
produced satisfactory __ results. 
Widespread interest is evident by 
readers of the class we aim to 
reach, and there have been direct 
returns in the way of policies ac- 
tually written for prospects who 
were atttracted by the ads. But 
we find that their best effect, as 
intended is in observing how fre- 
quently men to whom we mention 
some point of the company’s su- 
periority will say, ‘Yes, I have 
noticed, that.’ He has read the 
ads, and when we approach him 
for business, making statements 
about the company, the informa- 
tion we present seems to confirm 
what he already knows about the 
Northwestern Mutual. We are 
really repeating our own state- 
ment, but he regards it as an 
agreement with his own opinion. 

“Point and much matter for the 
series have been lent by the cur- 
rent agitation about life insurance. 
Everything concerning this live 
topic is eagerly read just now. 
Much of the newspaper comment 
about insurance is ridiculously in- 
competent, so it seems fortuitous 
that I can put out my own state- 
ments at a time when a hearing is 
so readily accorded this particular 
business. The effect on this com- 
pany’s business of the mental 
awakening due to insurance dis- 
closures and discussion is indicat- 
ed by the fact that not only is the 
new business written in 1905 by 
Northwestern agents much larger 
($15.500.000) than during the first 
ten months of 1904. but during the 
first ten months of roos the per- 
centage of lapses to insurance in 








force show a material decrease. 

“The advertising for this com- 
pany is done by agents at their 
own expense, ‘although it is re- 
quired that all matter be submit- 
ted to the home office for approval 
before publication, the company 
desiring that the matter printed 
for the promotion of its business 
may maintain a tenor uniform 
with the high tone of its agency 
literature. As to the respective 
values of different kinds of ad- 
vertising, I shall need more ex- 
perience before my judgment can 
be valuable. But it seems obvious 
that different kinds of appeals are 
required for city and country 
readers. We expect shortly to try 
out a belief we have that for city 
use a series of small, crisp notices, 
tending to remind, are best, 
printed frequently and each con- 
taining some concise suggestion 
relating to the adaptability of 
some particular plan of insurance 
based on men’s estates. These 
ought to prove valuable in causing 
quick direct responses. I might 
liken the little talks to the work 
of a theatrical press agent. The 
next step is, figuratively, street- 
billing, and then the continuous 
performance.” 

The following synopsis of sub- 
jects treated in the first twenty- 
one talks printed by Mr. Sachs 
will indicate to other life insur- 
ance agents how a similar series 
can be written for their own com- 
panies and their own territory: 

1. Introductory. Outlining the 
purpose of the talks to follow, and 
showing that Kansas City’s pros- 
perity is due not to inherited 
wealth, but to the activity of her 
citizens, whose lives are on that 
account valuable. and ought to he 
protected by a higher ratio of life 
insurance than is being carried. 

2. Getting on the Inside. 
Demonstrating that there is no 
special privileged class among the 
Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holders, but all are on the “in- 
side” in equal degree. 

3. Control by Policy-holders. 
Northwestern’s annual election of 
trustees, by policy-holders, with 
proxies at election prohibited to 
trustees and officers, and only a 
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limited number to any policy- Contrasting the Northwestern’s 
holder. : 12.0 per cent for cost of manage- 
4. The Result of Investigation. ment with the average of 17.4 per 

















Mr. CHARLES SACHS. 


Telling of a recent investigation in cent found in twenty-eight lead- 

which the Northwestern was ap- ing companies. 

proved in several vital points. 6. Mortality. Showing that, by 
5. Expense of Management. careful selection in medical exam- 
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inations, the actual mortality out- 
lay of the company in 1904 was 
only 66 per cent of that provided 
for. 

7. The Impress of a Life. A 
little talk about the late Willard 
Merrill, who for thirty years was 
an executive officer of the com- 
pany, with a statement of his be- 
liefs regarding life insurance. 

8. Investing Fiduciary Funds. 
Showing that, while forty-three 
leading companies in 1904 used 
nearly one-tenth of their total in- 
terest receipts for investment ex- 
penses, the Northwestern used 
less than one-twentieth. 

9g. Compensation for Service. 
Quoting President Palmer, of the 
Northwestern, on the _ integrity 
that should rule investment of life 
insurance funds by a salaried 
officer—in other words, an anti- 
syndicate ad, 

10. Western Finance. Showing 
that, where the total assets of 
Kansas City’s banks are $90,000,- 
000, those of the Northwestern 
Mutual are over $200,000,000. 

11, A Supreme Court Opinion. 
Quotation of Justice Brewer on 
the discharge of trusts by those to 
whom one is delegated. 

12, What the Neighbors Say. 
The share of the total life in- 
surance of the State of New York 
carried by the average company 
of the fifteen having Home Offices 
there, is 4.4 per cent. Connecticut 
has six home companies, the av- 
erage carrying 4 per cent of that 
State’s business. New Jersey has 
three home companies, the aver- 
age carrying 8 per cent of that 
State’s business. | Massachusetts 
has seven home companies, the 
average carrying 2.3 per cent of 
that State’s business. Wisconsin 
has one home company, the 
Northwestern of Milwaukee, and 
it carries 30 per cent of the total 
life insurance of that State. 

13. Some Recent Examinations. 
Outlining results of an investiga- 
tion of the company by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin, 
and offering full report thereon to 
those interested. 

14. The Way to Buy. How to 
regard statements of agents for a 


life company in judging its stand- 
ing. 

15. Dividends. Justness of the 
a On annual dividends, 

16. The Reserve. The basis of 
security it gives, and how it dif- 
ferentiates Old Line Life from 
Assessment insurance. 

17. Surrender Values. Ex- 
plaining fairness of the company’s 
allowances where policies are sur- 
rendered for cash, loans, paid-up 
or extended insurance. 

18 The Best Plan. Ex- 
plaining that the “best” policy is 
entirely an individual matter, to 
be ‘determined in selection. 

19. Misleading Titles. Dealing 
with the high-sounding names of 
insurance policies, and showing 
that, when stripped of titles, poli- 
cies are all pretty much alike, 

20. An Example. Story of 
how the late Charles J. Devlin, by 
life insurance on himself for 
$1,200,000, refunded to depositors 
in a bank with which he was con- 
nected all money Yost through 
suspension. 

21. Publicity. Showing that no 
other business is conducted with 
so much publicity as life insurance, 
and offering a set of replies to 
questions covering points in the 
Northwestern not brought out in 
regular reports. 

Mr. Sachs is a native of Kansas 
City, and has had experience there 
in banking as well as life insur- 
ance, Six years of his life were 
spent in Chicago with the North- 
western Mutual, during which 
time he produced a larger indi- 
vidual business for the company 
than any. of its other Illinois 
agents. Last spring Mr. Sachs 
returned to Kansas City to build 
up business in Missouri, and im- 
mediately began to look for or- 
iginal lines of development. His 
“Little Talks” are one of the re- 
sults. He finds the public pecu- 
liarly open to education on_ this 
topic through newspaper adver- 
tising: 

“Perhaps the observation which 
influenced me most to take up life 
insurance as a vocation,” he says, 
“was the amount of investigation 
a man would make before taking 
on any other kind of investment 
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amounting to five or ten thousand 
dollars, as compared to the quick- 
ness with which he would close 
a corresponding amount of insur- 
ance on the mere statements of 
an interested agent. I noticed 
this duing years of banking em- 
ployment, and was impressed with 
the greater possibilities for the 
agent who will make buyers of 
life insurance his friends, because 
he has given them cause for faith 
in him rather than make men 
buyers of insurance because they 
were his friends. A buyer in any 
other line is glad to improve his 
judgment by asking pertinent 
questions of each worthy salesman 
who approaches him, and every 
answer, if it is to prove at all a 
factor, must be accompanied by a 
good Missouri ‘show me.’ Why 
Should this not be true with life 
insurance ?” 


FIVE WEEKLIES OF NEW 
YORK THAT SUCCEED. 


The five weekly papers here 
Mentioned are chosen at random 
from those which make known 
their circulation to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. 
They rank among the best local 
weeklies of New York and, for 
that matter, of the whole United 
States. They must not be con- 
fused with the weekly editions of 
metropolitan dailies, whose circu- 
lation may be vastly larger and 
spread over a much wider terri- 
tory. These five papers are not 
connected in any way with a 
daily, and two of them are pub- 
lished in little villages where 
there is no daily. All of them 
have a history, extending over a 
period of from thirty-five to over 
one hundred years, and there 
seems to be a prosperous future 
ahead of each of them. Without 
an exception they are located in 
the midst of thriving agricultural 
and industrial communities where 
the dwellers have not yet ceased 
to take an interest in the annals 
of their neighbors, short and 
simple though they may be. 
Many of them now read a daily 
paper who saw only the weekly 
forty years ago, but the weekly 





continues to go into the home now 
as it did then, 

Practically every weekly in the 
country has suffered from the in- 
roads of the big city daily, and 
the less strong have succumbed, 
while others continue a more or 
less unstable existence. Those 
which still show virility and en- 
terprise, as is the case with these 
five New York weeklies, have 
proven that they are fit enough to 
survive, and that there is a mis- 
sion for them in the world, 

In the village of Catskill a visi- 
tor will find it difficult to get any- 
one to talk about any of the local 
papers except the Recorder. There 
is a daily paper there but one can- 
not find out much about it, There 
are two other weeklies, but they 
do not divulge the secret of their 
circulation. According to the 
1905 Directory the combined cir- 
culation of the daily and these 
two weeklies would fall several 
hundred short of the Recorder’s 
figures. 

The Recorder was founded in 
1792, and it would be difficult to 
name half a dozen older papers 
in the State. Between New York 
and Albany the Directory shows 
no local weekly with so large a 
circulation as the Recorder’s, 
which averaged for 1904, 3,636. In 
Yonkers and Newburgh there are 
dailies and in Poughkeepsie there 
is a Sunday paper which excel 
this figure, but the smallest of 
these cities is several times as 
large as Catskill, which the 1900 
census accredited with 5,484 in- 
habitants. 

Further west in the State is 
Walton, in Delaware County, and 
there the Chronicle-Times has a 
larg-- circulation than the Cats- 
kill paper, although the town is 
only about half as large. The 
Chronicle has been published at 
Walton since 1869 and in 1901 the 
Times was consolidated with it. 
In 1904 the circulation of the hy- 
phenated paper was 4,005, more 
than is claimed by any other in 
that section of the State, accord- 
ing to the Directory. 

West of Walton, and between 
Elmira and Binghamton, is 
Owego, with 5,039 population. 
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The Gazette has told its circula- 
tion every year since 1895, and the 
average for 1904—2,552—was just 
80 more than the average of ten 
years previous, The Gazette is 
one hundred and five years old, 
and is holding its own despite the 
dailies that have arisen during 
that time in Owego and in Bing- 
hamton and Elmira on either side. 

The Le Roy Gazette is one of 
the New York papers which is 
advertised as a “Weekly Worth 
While.” It was founded in 1826, 
is one of the oldest papers in the 
western part of the State, and, 
what is more important to the ad- 
vertiser than a matter of age, it 
believes in making known its cir- 
culation, In 1904 the average 
was 2,250. 

In Cortland is the last of the 
group of five papers. The Cort- 
land Democrat resembles the 
other papers of the group more 
than the City of Cortland re- 
sembles the villages where these 
other papers are published. It 
would be difficult to happen upon 
a cleaner, more progressive little 
city than Cortland if one were to 
search up and down the whole 
country. The Democrat's circula- 
tion is not excessive—2,296 last 
year—but it is probably about as 
much as its publisher can reason- 
ably expect in his limited field. 

It pays to be especially discrim- 
inating in choosing media among 
country weeklies. All of these 
five papers are well patronized by 
advertisers. Thousands of the 
weeklies listed in the Directory 
publish less than a thousand cop- 
jes, on an average. Hundreds of 
others, apparently, know some- 
thing about their circulation 
which they prefer to keep secret, 
for they don’t tell the figures that 
the Directory editor thinks he 
ought to know. Out of those that 
remain, a prudent 
should eliminate the weakest and 
the papers still on his list would 
comprise the best local weeklies 
in the land. 

—— 

A .tarce catalogue of merchandise 
suitable for use aS premiums in sub- 
scription campaigns for newspapers is 
issued by the United States Publishers’ 
Premium Supply House, 90 Wabash 
avenue, Chitago. 
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THE SHAWKNIT STOCKING 
~ ADVERTISING. 


American half-hose (familiarly 
known as “socks,” a word with a 
classic origin) are a scarce com- 
modity in the haberdashery trade. 
Step into a furnishing-shop and 
ask for this article by either name, 
and you will get half-hose made 
either in Germany or England— 
usually the former. A good deal 
of the stuff sold is very poor 
stuff indeed, but for some reason, 
while the small quantity of Amer- 
ican made men’s hosiery is said to 
be better, the Germans ‘and Eng- 
lish hold our market. 

Up in Lowell, Mass., there is a 





mill devoted almost wholly to the . 


production of men’s half-hose— 
the Shaw Stocking Company’s 
plant, making goods that are put 
out under the trademark of 
“Shawknit.” The product of this 
mill is excellent in comparison 
with foreign goods, for special 
machinery forms a_ patented 
double toe and heel, prolonging 
wear, while fast, non-poisonous 
dyes are used, and some styles 
are woven with pure white mater- 
ial inside. Only the best of ma- 
terials are used. The company 
has grown rather slowly during 
its nearly thirty years of exist- 
ence, taking care of a comfortable 
trade that increases naturally from 
year to year. It has a conserva- 
tive board of directors that be- 
lieves in going along at a mod- 
erate pace. There has never been 
anything of the mushroom in its 
development, though there have 
been a good many temptations to 
spurt. 

This company has advertised its 
product for more than fifteen 
years in the magazines, and its 
publicity is as well balanced as its 
manufacturing arrangements. Wm. 
Hall, treasurer and general 
business manager, knows all about 
making half-hose, but fifteen 
years ago he didn’t know much 


-about advertising, except to con- 


cede its usefulness. As a means 
of popularizing “Shawknit” goods 
and fighting the foreign product 
with which the company competes, 
he began a campaign of magazine 
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advertising under the auspices 
of a New York agency. The 
company appropriated $5,000 the 
first year, and this brought 
such satisfactory returns that 
the same amount was appro- 
priated for five subsequent 
years. Then Allen H. Wood, of 
the Pettingill agency (now of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston), 
secured the account and made im- 
portant changes in the method of 
advertising. A list, of forty mag- 
azines was being used, quarter- 
Page spaces in each being taken 
every month in the year. To con- 
centrate the advertising, this list 
was reduced more than half, the 
ads increased to full pages, and 
effort concentrated on the seasons 
when people are more likely to 
buy half-hose—spring, fall and 
the holidays. This plan has been 
adhered to in the nine years since 
that time. The company to-day 
is in the magazines about nine 
months in each year. It omits .the 
months of January, July and 
August, and also alternates its ad- 
vertising so that a large number 
of publications get some attention 
during the year. That this meth- 
od has been successful is shown in 
its increase of advertising expen- 
diture, for where $5,000 a year 
was appropriated then, $35.000 a 
year is invested now in publicity. 

Shawknit advertising from the 
first was based on a good plan. In 
its ads the company showed pic- 
tures of its goods and told what 
they were—American-made half- 
hose of superior material and 
weave, and absolutely fast colors. 
From the outset the advertising 
has insisted upon the fact that 
the goods can be bought of deal- 
ers, but to accelerate sales through 
retailers and prevent substitution 
or indifference, a mail-order de- 
partment has furnished all inquir- 
ers with samples of the goods at 
retail prices. Some manufactur- 
ers believe that it is impossible to 
Maintain such a mail-order de- 
partment in connection with ad- 
vertising that aims to sell through 
dealers. They fear that the re- 
tail trade’s objections will result 
in discrimination against their 
goods. But the Shaw Stocking 


17 
Company’s experience has been to 
the contrary. Retailers have 


never objected to its mail sales for 
sampling purposes, and everything 
has gone along in the most lovely 
way. The company has never, it 
might be mentioned, indulged in 
any of the prevalent talk about 
“forcing goods on the dealer.” It 
maintains agreeable relations with 
the retail trade everywhere, ad- 
vertises in the haberdashery trade 
journals, and has even gone the 
length of avoiding competitive at- 
tacks on foreign goods except by 
slight implication, for it recognizes 
that the dealer is often forced to 
sell German and English half- 
hose in conection with its own 
product . All through it has been 
a “live and let live” campaign. 
This Shawknit mail-order de- 
partment, however, has been one 
of the most important features of 
the advertising, for last year the 
sales made to people who wanted 
samples paid back over seventy 
per cent of what was spent for 
publicity, so that this expense is 
reduced to about $10,000 and the 
company’s promotion work is 
really a system of distributing 
samples of its goods to interested 
persons all over the country. 
When the mail-order plan was 
adopted the company advertised 
only a single pair of Shawknits. 
Subsequently experiments were 
made to find out whether this was 
the right thing to do, and it was 
ascertained that far more orders 
for a half-dozen pair could be got 
with the same amount of adver- 
tising than where only one pair 
was offered. This rule has been 
tested steadily ho . few years, 
and proves unvarying. 
Where a oP pairs are sent 
as samples the inquirer gives the 
Shawknit goods a test that would 
rot be possible with a single pair. 
In practice it has been found that 
a half-dozen pair makes a convert 
to the Shawknit idea who will not 
accept any other half-hose at his 
dealer’s, The mail department 
has also made excellent capital 
out of Christmas boxes the past 
three years, putting up a half- 
dozen pair in a suitable orna- 
mental box. These are sold large. 
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ly for gifts. A good many women 
buy them, and they are also fur- 
nished to dealers who, want them. 
Women are represented in mail 
transactions to a large degree, but 
the great bulk of the sampling de- 
partment’s business is with men. 
Women’s magazines fave been 
tried for the Shawknit advertis- 
ing, but found wanting except for 
a line of children’s hose which is 
a small factor in the business. All 
ads are keyed, and the produc- 
tiveness of a magazine is judged 
chiefly by the replies it produces. 
For, while this may be no indi- 
cation of direct sales induced, it 
certainly is an indication of in- 
terest on the part of readers. A 
handsome catalogue, showing 
Shawknits in natural colors, has 
been a big factor in the advertis- 
ing. It goes with all samples, and 
to all inquirers, and is useful in 
explaining the different materials 
from which Shawknits are woven, 
an important element in personal 
selection of half-hose. The busi- 
ness of the company has grown 
so rapidly lately that several times 
during the past year it has been 
behind with orders. Ever since ad- 
vertising began fifteen years ago 
the entire output of the plant has 
been disposed of as fast as man- 
ufactured. 


AMERICAN GOODS IN INDIA. 

Two American concerns, dealers in 
miscellaneous merchandise—the New 
York Export Association and_ the 
American Import and Export Asso- 
ciation—have their salesmen and branch 
houses in India, and are doing a good 
business, selling at wholesale to the 
native dealers as well as others, while 
Heinz, the pickle and jam manufac- 
turer, has his traveling men in India, 
and is doing well there. There are a 
few other instances where manufac- 
turers of specialities (Sen-Sen, Scott’s 
Emulsion, and others) are pushing for 
business through personal agents or 
branch houses, or both, and are doing 
well, but they are very few—U. S. 
Consular Reports. 
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HIGH HOPES. 

“T hear that your latest picture 
stands a good chance for the Academy 
prize,” remarked a friend to one of 
America’s rising young artists, 

“Oh, I have even higher hopes,’’ was 


the astonishing reply, 
“Indeed!” ; . 
“Yes; it may be a bit conceited in 


me, but I really think I stand some 
chance of having it accepted for a 
brewery calendar.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN 
THE CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST. 


Charles E, Pepper, who, as a 
special agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, has late- 
ly made a tour of the Dominion 
of Canada, is of the opinion that 
for years to come “the dominating 
influence in the Canadian North- 
west as relates to markets, and 
possibly public affairs, will be that 
of settlers from the United 
States.” From January 1 to Oc- 
tober I, 1905, 24,843 Americans 
crossed the boundary line to settle 
in Manitoba,. Saskatchewan or 
Alberta, which now have a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000. Winnipeg, the 
chief city of the Northwestern 
Empire, has doubled in seven 
years, and the smaller towns show 
a marked gain. Minnesota and 
North Dakota supplied the largest 
number of American immigrants 
during the first nine months of 
this year, respectively 5,816 and 
4,613. Montana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Illinois to- 
gether contributed 7,176. From 
the East the movement was hardly 
worth taking account of. The 
South sent only 288 emigrants to 
the Canadian wheat lands. 

The American exodus began in 
1898 with a total of 12,000 for the 
year; the maximum was reached 
in 1903, when 49,473 Americans, 
mostly farmers, invaded the Can- 
adian Northwest. In 1904 the 
number declined to 49,229, and for 
this year the estimate is 33,000. 
“The Dominion Government and 
the railroads,” says Mr. Pepper in 
a report to the department, “prefer 
immigration from the United 
States for several reasons: First, 
the character of the immigrants, 
who, as a rule, are of the best 
class of Western farmers and are 
the kind of people permanently to 
build up a new country, genuine 
home-makers. Second, their su- 
perior knowledge and experience 
in practical farming. They not 
only do not have to be taught by 
official agents, but their methods 
are valuable in showing the raw 
immigrants from Europe the best 
way to get results from the wheat 
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lands, Third, the cash capital that 
they bring with them, Every ar- 
rival from the States is well sup- 
plied with money to buy land and 
to purchase the means of improv- 
ing it. This creates an unusually 
active market condition for pio- 
neer communities. The majority 
of the American settlers insist on 
acquiring a full section instead of 
being content with the quarter 
section which is allotted to home- 
steaders and which is more than the 
ordinary European immigrant is cap- 
able of handling. 

Some of the Americans are 
speculators who take up and de- 
velop sections to sell them for a 
good price, but the majority are 
farmers who bring their house- 
hold goods with them and drive 
in their stakes to make a perma~ 
nent home. The customs author- 
ities have orders to admit house- 
hold goods, animals and agricul- 
tural implements free. Mr, Pep- 
per estimates that the total valu- 
ation of property thus withdrawn 
from the United States is $10,- 
000,000. The movement, he thinks, 
reached its highwater mark in 
1903, but will be strong and 
steady for many years to come. 
Mr. Pepper therefore urges 
American manufacturers to give 
their attention more closely to the 
Canadian Northwest “if they ex- 
pect to hold the trade that belongs 
to them.” He says that the 
Americans make a great mistake 
when they disregard the Canadian 
demand because business is good 
at home. It is a neglect which 
will be more and more resented 
as the great Northwest expands 
in population and financial re- 
source. Mr. Pepper does not go 
into the question of naturaliza- 
tion, but since citizen-making is a 
comparatively simple process in 
Canada, it may be inferred that 
those Americans who go to stay 
and raise families will not re- 
main outlanders. The transfer of 
allegiance will be easy in the case 
of those who came from the Old 
World to settle on the prairies of 
the West and moved over into 
Canada to better their condition; 
and there are a great many of 
them.—New York Evening Sun, 
November 27, 1905. 
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VILLAGE SIGNS ON RAILWAYS. 
It would be a good idea for every 
city, town, village and hamlet along the 
line of any railroad to put up a sign 
or two somewhere in proximity to the 
railroad station setting forth the name 
of the town and whatever claim it has 
for historic, residential and industrial 
interest. Travelers often wonder, when 
a train comes to a stop, what the town 
is that spreads out before them and 
wherein lies its excuse for being. True 
the railroads are doing a great deal 
to exploit and advertise the attractions, 
scenic and commercial, of most of the 
more important places, but it wouldn’t 
be an altogether bad idea for the towns 
to do a little something themselves, if 
only to set up a bulletin of facts for 
the enlightenment of the passing trav- 
veler.—Four Track News. 


—__ +0) 


AN EVANGELICAL FOLLOW-UP. 

The telephone has come to be of 
assistance in about all the vocations 
and avocations of the everyday world. 
Concerts have been transmitted more 
or less successfully over the wires, and 
Sunday morning preaching effectively 
conveyed. After a recent revival, in 
which scores of eager “seekers’’ had 
put in their requests for prayers, the 
evangelist handed his secretary a list 
of names with their telephone numbers 
and with the instruction “Just call up 
each one of these sisters and_ brothers 
to-morrow morning and ask them how 
it goes with their souls. Tell them 
to keep on with their prayers and in- 
form them that I am praying for them 
right along.”—Atlantic Monthly, 

es 

AN OPENING ADVERTISEMENT. 

“T see Puffer has published my novel, 
Here is an ad which says 60,000 copies 
were sold before publication. The 
author of this fascinating novel became 
so entranced with the theme that ‘he 
finished writing the novel at one sit- 
ting to see how it turned out and is 
now recovering from nervous prostra- 
tion in a private sanitarium.”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 

— - 
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The extent and full meaning of the Star 
Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue descrip- 
tion of each publication possessing it. No 
publisher who has any doubt that the absolute 
accuracy of his circulation statement would 
stand out bright and clear, after the most 
searching investigation, would ever for a mo- 
ment consider the thought of securing and 
using the Guarantee Star. 



















For further information and terms address 
CHAS. J. ZINGG, 

Manager Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 

10 Spruce St., New York City. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of mouey cau buy a piace in this list fora paper vot having the 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. nave suomittea for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and aatea. 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the i905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
vovering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 





culation figures {n the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat he pays his hard casn for. 


(@™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $2U.80 for 
a full year. 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made. provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated. covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules ‘of the American Newspaper Directory. 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 
privilege of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 
the regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full manna of the Star 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory _s t 


e catalogue 


—— of each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 


that the abso! 


ute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand out bright and clear 


after the most searching me. would ever for a moment consider the thought of 


securing and using the Guarantee Star. 
ALABAMA. 


Athens. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H 
Walker, pub. actualarer. jirst 5 mos. 1905, 1,082. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904, 
19.8381. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1904.6,889. 
Leouard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 8.876. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno. Evening Democrat. Average April, 
6,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mountain View. Signsof the Times. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 1904, 2761. 108. 


Oakland. Herald, daily. dail Areraye for 1904. 
7,588. Now 8.500. E. ). E. Katz, Spec Spec. Agent, N. ¥. 


Oakland. Tribune, evening evening. Average for nine 
months ending Sept. sv, 195, aily 18,447. 


San Prensiore, Call, d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. ctual daily average for year ending 
y ME 1905, 62,617; Suvday, 88,941. 


San Franciseo. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary; two hundred Cry eight pages, 
Circulation: 1904, 48.916: 11 months 1905, 
59,545. Home Offices, 431 California Street. 


San Jose, Morning Mercury and Evening 
Herald Average 1904, 10.573. 
Suan Jose. Town and Country Journal, 
W. G. Bohannan Co. Average 1904, 9, 126. 
May, Juneand uly. 1905, 20,000, 
COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Review, Se Feny 4. Clay 
Actual average for 1904, 10,926. 





Denver, Post, daily. Fost Printing and Pub- 

lishing Co. Arerage for 1904, 44.572. Averuge 
Sor Oct., 1905, dy. 4 46112. “sy. 59,839. 
&@~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory. who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonfa, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1904, 4,965. 
ist 6 months v5 5.111. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily ar. 
to Oct. 1, 195,111,001, E. D1. E. Katz, Spec. Agt..N Y, 


Rridgeport. Telegram-Union. Sworn daily 

ar, to Oct. 1,’v5.10,128. E. i2s. E. Katz, Spec. Ayt.. N.Y. 

Meriden, Journal, evenin evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1904, 7,6 

Meriden. ‘Morniiag “Kesor Kecord and Republican. 
ge average for 1904. 7.559. 

w Haven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 

Pig A 18,618: Sunday, 11,107. - 


New Maven, Pa)!adium, dy. Arer. 1904, 7. wk 
First 6 mos. '05, over 8.000. E, Katz, Sp. Agt..N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. Av. 1904,16.076. First 
six mos.,’05,16,187. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 


New London. Nay.ev’g. Aver. ’04, 556, 1st 
ret 706, 6,090. E. Katz., Spec. ~a Be 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily arerage year 
endis:g Dec.. 1904. Aprilecirc., as certified 
by Ass'n am. 4dv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1908 
4.988; for 1904, 5.850: now, 6.488. 


Waterbury. Republican. dv. 4Arer. for 1904. 
5.770. La Coste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 





DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed c:renlution for 1904, 11,460, 











Bt oy Morning News. Only mo: 
in State. Three mos. end. Dec., 1904, 10.07% 
ranean OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904. 85.502 (O©). 


FLORIDA. 


Jackaonvilie. Metro) otte, oF. 
First six mos. '05, 9.0 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Constitution. D’y av. °0s, 88,888; 
Wy 107,925. Aug.’05, d’y 40,728; 8’ 50,102. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904, 48.688, Oct. 
9905, 46.906, Sy. 49. 235. Semi-weekly 55.988. 
Atlanta. News Actual daily average 1904, 
24.230. 8. C. Beckwith. Sp. Ag., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn a 
age jirst six months 1905, 52.8838 copies oul, 





. Av. 1904, 5.900 
‘Ratz, Sp. Ag., N. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning iggatle 
1904 average. daily &.661: Sunday 7.430 


Nashville. Herald. 4rerage for March. April 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo. . Daily Average 1904, 1,196. 
weekly, 1.1 . e : 


ac News. September, 1905, no issue of 
daily less than 2,970; daily and sae 6,100. 


hieango, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
a Helper Co. Ar Average for 1904, 4,100 (QO). 


Chicago Breede’ rs’ Gaze' Gazette. weekly, $2.00. 
Average circulation 1905, to Oct. ist, 66,428. 


Chieago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1904, 25,052. Sept.. 1905, 40,000. 


Ohieago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,7590. 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
eulation for 1904, 18.812 (O ©). 


Ohieago, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 20. 1905, showed 85,120 


paid subscribers. Keaches near! of the post- 
offices ebraska of a we ffices in 
Illinois, Michigan, nsin, Iowa and Minn 


esota; half the e postoffices in Indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. ‘Average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208.501. 
"The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to ‘the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chieago. System. menenty. The System Co., 
pub. roy ffice | Madison Ave., x. &F. 


Jor year end., Feb. 1905, 88,750, Issue for Sept’ 
1905, "0.200. 


Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8.290. 1 ro 1. 1.278. Daily, sat 4 mos. ’05, 8,802. 

Peoria. Evening Journal, oars = Sunday. 
Sworn daily arerage for 1904, 18,525. 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday mornin 
Actual average. for 1904, d‘y 21.628. S’y 9.967, 


INDIANA. 


E tlle. Journal-News. Ar. for — 14° 
030, Sundays over 15,000. E. Katz, S. A.,N.Y. 
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Marton. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5,685, 


Muncie, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
davage 7 unsold copies dedu deducted), 28.781. 
Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Act net average for 1904, 2 1904, 28,816 
.- ‘ame Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar. 1904, dy. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily auenegs. 
1904, 6.589. Sworn aver. for Oct.,’05,7,816. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily -_ money. 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2,063: wy.. 8.39 
IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. cityctrcu'’n. Sworn aver. Oct.. 1905. 8,002. 





Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Oct,, pe.ees. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
tnan any other paper or no puy Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital. aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1904, $6.8388. 
Present circulation over &9.000 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven. 

Daily av. 


Keokuk. Gate City, 
daily six months, 1905, 8.298. 


Muscatine. Journal. Dail 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, Ma 


tant Sy, journal, daily. Average for 1904, 
4. - for Set 1905, 25.958. 

ads most news ontek eer and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 swear homes in city. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
anes. pan ye 1904, 20.678: Sept.. 1905,24.461. 
largest ie cae otzoulation, Ninety 


1904, 8.1453 


ar. 1904, 5,240, 
1905, 5,452. 


a on “yy fof Rioux Ci blic reads 
ibune. — lowe sapere at has the 
Guaranteed Sta 


KANSAS. 
Hutchinson. News. Daily 1904, 2, Late a, First 


five mos.’05, 8.896. EH. Katz, 8p. Agent, N. Y. 
KENTUCKY. 
Harrodeburg. Democrat. Best ~ 
families at 3c. per 1,000. Proven av. cir., 82. 


Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’04, evg. 4.041. Sun. 
5.597, Aug., 05, evg..4.549. E. Katz, Spec. Agt. 
Louisville. Times. Daily average year ending 
Tune 20, 1905, $6,025 ( 5 (ch). Be Beckwith Agency, Rep. 


Paducah, Journal al of La Labor, wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 
results from the best class of wage-workers. 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for April, 1905, 
8,626. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av.cir. first eight months 1905, 22,095. 
MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1904, 1,269,641. 


Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1904. 6.844. weekly, 486. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1904, daily 
8,991. weekly 28.887. 

Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904. 1.918. 

Lewiaton. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, 7,524 (OO). weekly 17.450 (© ©). 

Phillips, Maine Woods anc Woodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8.180. 
ng Expres ress, Average for 1904, 

‘elegram, 8,476, 


Actual weekly 


Portland. Eveni 
daily 12,166. 
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MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, American, dy. Aver. to June 30.05, 
64,068. Sun., 58,818. No return privilege. 
ners. News, aaily. pg Fey" . 

1 Compan: Ave 1904, ‘or 
a oP October, 1905, 59,410. 

The absolut Cag bk need of the 
latest cireulatton #0 ting a 
the NEWS is guaranteed by the 
AN lishers of pone e re 
pay one hundred yr: By to ithe 
Jirst person who successfully 
troverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton. Evening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Beaton. Globe. Aver. to Oct. 1, 1905, daily, 198.+ 
a a coy 
100,000 more circulation than any ot Ley | 

wn New Ei dvert 

morning and afternoon editions for one —_ 
§@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
he American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 








UA 
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TEED 


Boston, Post Oct., 1905, dail 
286, 1s 1904, 219. Aan “Scton Sunday Post, 
average Oct., 1905. 196.580: 1904, 179. 268. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
England. whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New England. 
pone J rate. 20 cents per agate ~~ flat. run-of- 

unday rate. 18 cents perl Line. The best 
oe sal ertising prop m New 


Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. 04, 
6,953(:k) Robt. Tomes. mes. Rep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y, 


Sulem, News. etki ss lverage ci reulation for year 
ending August, 1904, 17.728 


Springfield. Farm andHor anaione. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. tal paid circulation, 
872.564. Distributed at 69,164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Only 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 

Paid circulation, 40,000. Reaches every post- 
office in Mase.. R, I. and Conn., and all in Ver. 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except — in 








the woods. All advertisements guaran 
Soetnghete. Good Ronscieosing, mo. <Aver- 
rst 5 mos. 1905, 208.420. ‘o 18sue iess 


age . 
than 200.000, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Woreester. (’Opinion pee jue, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1904, 4,782 . . 


MICHIGAN. 


(pop. 100,000) an 
Grand Rapids. Evening Press d Arerage 
1904, 44.807. 4 erage 8 mos. 1905, 16.087, 


Jackaon, Patriot. mornin, saneine. Actual daily ave 
erage for 1904,8,158. Av. Sept., 1905, 8,857. 

Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.128. June, 10.174, 8.-w. 9,688. 

Kolemante, Comme d’y. 6mo. ead’g Sept., 
05, 11.502: Oct., 12,008. Targ. cir, by 4.500. 

Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 194. 10,288: October, 1905, 18.464. 

Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Average for 
1904, {4. 816. October. 1905, 17.888. 

Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212, Only daily in the two Soos. 
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LARGEST PRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


NOW BEING BUILT FOR 


The Boston Post 


‘‘WE NEED IT IN OUR BUSINESS.” 











Cc of Letter from R. Hoe & Co., the 
_ an gy Sing ERA 


‘- HOE & CO. 
PRINTING PRESS, MACHINE AND SAW 
MANUFACTURERS, 

GRAND, SHERIFF, BROOME, COLUMBIA STS. 
OFFICE, 504-520 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


New York, October 2d, 1905. 
Mr. E. A. GRoziER, Editor and Publisher, 
The Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: The printing press now under 
construction in our ove for The Boston 
Post is the LARGEST in the WORLD 
It is also the most yo ar printing 
press made up to the present tim 
No other newspaper in this countey, or 
abroad, possesses a machine with so 
many pr — cylinders, or capable of 
nations in black and color 
ute will be nothing else in 
he sete d like it. 
new Sain Post press will weigh 
150 tons. It = be comprised of not less 
than 125,000 pieces of metal. It will do 
work of the finest character, at the 
higpest rate of speed. 

e congratulate The Boston Post on 
its enterprise in ordering such a ma- 
chine, making a newrecord in the devel- 
opment of printing mechanism. 

Very truly vat, 
HOE & CO. 


BANNER 
OCTOBER 


OF THE 


Boston Post 


Daily Average Sunday Average 
October, 1905 October, 1905 


236,215 196,530 
SIX OCTOBERS 








Boston Boston 
DAILY Post SUNDAY Post 
1900—453,055 1900—518,749 
1901—377,773 1901—325,250 
1902—384,510 1902—126,450 
1903—372,006 1903—385,304 
1904—259,721 1904—379,263 
1905— 1905— 


236,215 196,530 
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MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoiis. farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56.814. 


Minneapolis. Farm, stocx and Home, semi- 


monthly. ctuai averuge :94,79.750. Actuai 
averuge first six months 1905, 6.295. 
absolute accurac racy of Farm, 


Stocic d& Home's circulation rating 


is Cento Me merican 

Ne r . Circulation is 
practically cont to the Jurmers 
of Minuesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 





Minneapoils. Journal. da Journal Print- 
ing Co. srer. for 1903. ra O89; 1904, 64.883; 
firet 10 mos, 1905, $- 428 


Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American Nevws- 


GUAR per Directory. It reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
Maa classes and gues into more homes 


thax any pip r in its jield. It 


brings resul 


Minneapoiia, Svenska seinen Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad. pun. 1904,52.0 


Minneapolis Tribune. W. J. all pap. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily. Da‘ 
arerage Soré mos. to Oct. 4, 1905, 99. 478. 

Sunday, 75,925. 
CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger _circul:- 
ae 5 than any other Minneup- 


eth herd edi- 
tiem a delivery of 





paper. 
by Am. News- alone exceeds 40.000 datly. The 
paper Diree- Tribune is the recogni 
ry. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apoiis. 
St. Paul. The Farmer, s. 
line, with ‘“ieegunte. Circulation for six mon 
ending November, 1906.90,417. 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual 


s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
ths 


average 4 


dy. 12.685, wy. 23.687. Sonntagsblatt 25.640" 
eee. 
Hattiesburg. Progress, ev’g. Av. d’y circ.,y’r 
end’g Jan., we 2.175. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 
MISSOURI. 


Clinten. Kepublican. W’yar. last 6 mos. 1996. 
8.840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, $00. 

Kansas City. Journal, d'y ard w’y oon 
for 194, datly 64,114. 14. weenly 199.390 

Joplin. Globe, daily are iverage 1904, 12. 046 
06005, 18.874. E Katz. Special Agent, N.Y. 

&t. Joseph, News and '’ress. Circ. ‘st 6 mos. 
1906. 85.523. Smith. Thompson, Eust, Rep. 

&t. Lout«. National Druggist. mo. 


A R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. A Sor 1904, 
8,030 (@ ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Leula. National Farmer and Stock Grower. 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: wer 
9903, 106,625: average Sor 1904, 104,75 


MONTANA. 

Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
circulation 1904.18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 
NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin. Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
daily average for 1904,15.239. 
For March, 1905, 16.362. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending Janzary, 1905, 146.267. 


Lineoin. Freie Press, weekly. ictucl average 
for year ending January, 1905, 7149.21. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ete PLLA 
NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522; first 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818: 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1904.21.106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555. 

Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. average sor October, 1905. 60.694. 


NEW YORK. 
Alien . Evening Journal. Dail 
1904, 23s. isthe leading pa; oer. ead 





yon Times-Union. ever every ~<a Est. 1856, 
Ar, for’v4,80,487 ; Jan. Feb..&Mar.,’45.88.594, 


Pe yy Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Aver. for year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (3%) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunday 79, 
$382; daily 50.940; Enquirer, even.. 32.702. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily ererapt 1904, 
88.457; st six months, 1905, 95,2 

Catakill. Recorder; weekly. Harry Hall. edi- 
tor. Av. yr. eudg. Oct., U5,3.785; Oct., 3.855. 

Corning. Leader. evening. i erage, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905,6.423. 


Cortiand. Democrat, Fridays. Fst.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. puper tn county. 


nag Falla, Noretan Star. Average circula- 
» 1904, daily 2.292. 


Bovneiiovilie. Morning Times. fara 
838 for year ending July. 195; 29 R. F. D.’s 


oust Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
2.918. Westchester 1 Cownty’s te leading paper. 


Newburgh. News. my 4 Ar. 9 mos. 05, 5.129. 
3,000 more than all other Newb ther Newb gh paperscomoined, 








New York City. 


American ine eg ll saamaneten Pre- 
sent aver. ct ion, 256.1 

w York, American culturist. Best 

m4 “and family —— weekly in Middle 


and Southern States. Circulates or cop- 
ies bt ee A 4 which 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribe: r count of June 1, 19%. The 
pooner ay c ter and purchasing power 
- f its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include ores eee in the state. 
New Jersey it goes to 77¢ of all the postoffices; in 
velaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 854, 
—< se to 404 of tue postoffices in the Southern 
tates. All advertisements ements guaranteed. 


Army & Navy Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
arerage for 52 1 . 1904. 9.871 (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded “Gol “Gold Marks.” 


Washington. D. .. Army Army gna ~~ 4 Register. 
illustrated weekly. Establish Average 
net paid circulation first 26 a 196, sbeee” 


Baker’s Review monthly. W.R. Gregory Co. 
publishers. .ctual average } Sor 1904, 4.900, 
Benziger’s magazine, fam) family monthly. Ben- 


ziger Brothers, Arerage for 1904.37.02, pres- 
ent cerculation. 50. See 


In 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Qu 
Pup. Co,, Lta. Aver. for 194, 25.662 (© ©). 


Gaelic American. ‘weekly. ly. Actual arerage for 
1904. 8.179; for 23 weeks tn 1! in 1905, 28,180. 


Aaberdasher. mo , est. 1881. Actual arernge 
1904,7.000. Binders’ darit and Post 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magezine. morthly. 

In 1994. average issne. 17.400 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69.077. Pres. ar. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. music trade ano art week- 


een 





Lincoln. Journal and News. Daily average 
4904, 26.8838; February, 1905, averuye, 28,055, 








ly. Average Sor 1904, 5,509. 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1003, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. — 


a word List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
D. AV. 1903, 17.992; 1904, 19.547. 


The People’s Home Journal. 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, aay ay ae ve average cir 
culations for ‘ote. 2 vance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. aan 


The “all Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average sirst 6 months, 195, 12.916. 


The World. Actual arer. for 1904, Morn,. 202,- 
885. Evening, 879.785. Sunday, 488.484. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
errculation for year ending November, 1%, 
8.876 (2); 3 vember, 198. 1905, issue. &.480 (2%). 

Reoeheater. Case and and Comment. mo. Law. Av. 
Or 1904, 3U.000 ; 6 Vears’ average, 30.105, 


Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 1904. 12.574. 


Syracune. Evening ileraid. daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 1904, daily 85.648, Sunday 89.161. 


Ttlea. National em Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.625 


Utiea. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average Jor 194, 14.879. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspa Actual daily aver. 1904, 6.148, 
Sunday. 408, semi-weekly, 4.496. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabuia. Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1904. 10.936, 


Cleveland. Plain Deal Est. 1841. Actual 
daily averaye 1904, 29.460: Sunday 68.198. 
Oct., 1905, 78.277 daily; Sunday, 73.088. 


Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest tn Dayton, paid at full rates. 


¥ ig n. Vi . Dy ar. ’04,12,020. 
LaCoste « Maxwell. " Y. & Chicago. 


Zanesville. Times-Recorder. Stworn av. ist é 
mos, 1905.10,42%. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 
OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1904 arer. 
8.104. Oct.,'05,11,858. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Portiand. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual a 
age Sor Sept., 1906, 28,889. se 


Finnish. 

















<) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater. limes, ev’g d'y. Averuve 94, 7.929. 
. Y. office, 220 Bway. F.R 


RK. Northrup. Mer. 
Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1904, 14,257. 
October. 


1905,15.848. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal. 
Av, 1904, 3.004; av, ist 6 mos. 195, 5.420 ( 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. aver 
circulai 4st 6 MOB.,1 905 e | tot gh ‘Sunday 
40.155; sworn statement, Ci books oven. 


The circulation of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


is larger than that of any 
newspaper 

published in the 

State of Pennsylvania. 


NET DAILY AVERAGE FOR 
OCTOBER: 


2038 m 517 qT COPIES A DAY. 


“The Bulletin’s” cir ” circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


Witu1AM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia. The Press is a Gola Mark (© ©) 

ewspaper. a Koll of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guaranteed Star Newspaper, the three most de- 
sirable characteristics for any Newspaper. Cir- 
culation. daily average 104, age Ws. LAE 242. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


OCTOBER CIRCULATION 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in themonth of October, 1906: 

17. 


— 











- 164,126 
163,36 








junda: 
-167,020 

Tota! for 26 days, 4.358.481 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR OCTOBER, 


167,633 copies per day 


BARCLAY 8. WARBURTON, President. 
PHILADELPH1A, November 
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Philadeiphia. Farm Journal. monthiy. V¥ tl- 
mer Atkinson Company, publishers. Average 
for 1904, 598.880. Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh * sugar ae to onload Journal wtth this 


a "awarded June 25th, 1902, by 
“ Printers’ Ink, ‘The Little 
* Schoolmaster’ in the art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
* Journai. After acanvass:ing 
“ofr yin extending over a 


“period of half a year. among ail 

tt thos e faeow yo tu - tn te tates, has been 
oe serves its purpose 

*asan = ‘or the tu- 





“ral populat.on, ond asan aeiicand economt. 
“cal medium for Ce apes with them 
** through its advertising columns.’ 


Pittebuarg. Lator World, wy. Av. 1904, 22. 
618. Reaches best paid class of workmen in U. 8 


THE PITTSBURG 
POST, 


the largest daily (morning) 
and Sund circulation in 
the city of Pittsburg, has 
never made use of premiums 
or gift enterprises as circula- 
jon getter. It goes to the 
bome of the buyer. The Western Penns, 4 
vania field cannot be covered without t 
lost. Objectionable advertising is excluded 
from its columns. Circ., dy. 60,026, 8. 71,255. 

















eat Chester. Local News. 
daly W.H. Hodgson. Areraye for 
1904, 15.180 (x). In its 34th year. 
Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news. hense 18 a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
ry the State in agricultural wealth. 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
@ Thompson, Reps.. New York and Chicago 


York. Dispatch, daily. A 
8.974. Enters two-thiras of York 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
six months ending June 30th, 1905, 16,818. 


Previdence. Daily Journal. 17.290 (QO). 
Sunday,20. 486 (©). Evening Bulletin 87. 836 
averaye 1904. Providence Journal Co.. pubs 


Sor 1904, 





Weaterly.San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. ‘904 
4.480. Largest circulation m So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston, Evening Post. Actual dy. 
age for jirst eight months 1905, 4.265. 


Coiumbila, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1904, daily 8.164 copies 
OO); semi-~weekly, 2.251. Sun- 
day 9.417 (QO). Act. aver. July 
to Oct. 23.’05, daily 10,076; Sun- 
day 11.268. 


TENNESSEE. 


Cacnvitie a oot 5 Ln 
une. Daily average y 
Jan. 31, 1905. 15.060 ce). Worl 
So 1904, 518 
One of only three papers in 
the South, and ouly paper in 
Tennengee © warded the Guarantee 


aver- 


The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence an advertising patronage. 


Knexville. Sentinel. Av."0b,1 1,482. Led near- 
est cumpetitor 11,000 in advert’ng. '04, 6 days vs. 7. 





Memphia. Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday, 


weekly Average ist 9 mos, 1905, das y se 12 
Bunday, 55.497. weeilv, 81.822. Smith & 
. tatives N. Y. & Chicago. 
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Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903 
18.772: for 194, 20.708. Average March 
April, May, 1905, 81,287. bs 


TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av- 
1904, 816. Weekly av.. 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

El Paso. Herald, Av.’v4, 4,211; May.’05,5.015. 
Merchauts'canrass showed Herald in 80%, of El Paso 
homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Roll of 
Honor, J. P. Smart. 160 - 160 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


San Angele, Standard, ndard, weekly Average for 


1904, 2.90 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, om. ©. E. Langley. Aver. 1904 
8.161, for six mouths, 1905, 8,868, 


Burlington, Daily News News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6 ein: last 6 meee ye 
last .. mos.. 


7.024; last month, 7.84 


Dartington, Shes Peet ess. Daily av. ’03, 5.5666. 
04,6.682. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 

—_ 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 8, ~r 
erage 3 months ending June 1 June 1. 1905, 4,1 


Av- 


&t. Albans, Messenger, dai daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 8,166. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch. 1904, 9.400; 1905, June 
11.542. July, 11,944. 44, August, 18,071. 


Norfolk. Landmark (@6 (OO). Leading home 
paper. Circ. genuine. Nopads. VanDoren, Sp’!. 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily omraee 1904, me (see ao ican fe 
paper Directory). as no equal mm pullin 
power between Washincton and Atlanta. “i 4 


Riehm ond, Times-Dispatch, 
morning. 
Actual daily average year end- 


Guna ing December. 1904, 20.172. High 
price circulation with no waste 
rf to or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 

paper. 

WASHINGTON. 
Cizeate. Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289; 
weekly, 1,465. Only paper with tele. reports. 


Tacoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14.8643 Sy., 
18.475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 6 mos., Key June 
30, 1906, Daily, 15,189. Sunday, 19.771 : 
Tacoma, News. Daily average 5months end- 
ing May 3/,16,82%. Saturday issue, 17.495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkeraburg, Sentinel, far. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 194, 2.82 

Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ.,11.617 (x). 

ane x circ., 11,988 (sf). For 12 months up 

1905. Guarantees a paid circulation 

ye to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 
26.201; Oct., 1905, 26.201 (OO). 
Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., pub. 
Yr. end. Oct., 1905, 89,252, Oct., 1905,41. 052. 
Oshkosh. Northwestern. dally. Average for 
1904, 7.231. First eight months 1905, 7.608. 


T" WISCONSIN 
22 Agricorrorist. 


Racine. Wis. Estab. 1877. The 
tat Wisconsin paper Cy nog circu- 
lat “ is a by the Ameri- 

Directory Act ual 
pan oreraoe Sor 1904, 87,254; 


Av.1904, 





for = en July 31, 1905, 
peal, a me A ce, Temple 
Court. W. C. Richa » Mgr. 
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WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1906, 4,880. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
v aqpanven. Province. Sy ag ae Sor 


4904, *2 et Oct.. 1935, 8.6 H. Clerque, 
U. 8. .. Chicayo and New York. 





Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co, Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (4). 
MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 


Fit to 1904, daily. 25.698; weediy, 15,801. 
October, 1905, 81,55. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December, 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (QO @) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 





INK, 
ONTARIO. CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement — ee 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1904, 6,0: 

Toronto, The News. Sworn ra average 
5 od — —— *", 88.85%. Rate 3c. flat. 

rgest circulation of any evenin uper pub- 
lished in Outario. ‘ cinta 

Toronto. Ev. Telegram. D D’y, av. 1904.8 1.884. 
Aug.,’05,88,808. Perry Lukens, Jr.,N.Y.Repr 


Toronto. Star, daily. daily. Daily average first 
nine months 1905, 88,087. 
QUEBEC. CAN. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. 
aver. daily 1904, 28,3590 ; weekly, 18,886. 
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Actual 





Montreal. La Presse. Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904. daily 
80,259; Av. Mar., 05, 95.826. Sat., 118.892, 


Montreal. Star.dy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
for aa dy. 55,127. wy. 122.269. Av. for 1904, 
dy. 56.795, wy. 125.240, 

Sherbrooke. Daily Record. pes 

months. 1905, 5,820; Oetober, 1905, 6.25 














The Roll of Honor is considered by 














those publishers who make regular use of 
it the most effective, cheapest and quickest 
means of setting circulation figures 40 date 
before the American advertisers. The 
Roll of Honor is a newspaper directory to 
date; it chronicles the facts of last month, 
last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had 
anywhere—based upon and backed by the 
rules and requirements of Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, its value to 


publisher and advertiser becomes of un- 


usual importance. 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS©@6O) 





Out of a grand tota! of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and Serve are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


aBnoune 


a aie under this classification, from publications having the gold marks in the 


cost 20 cents per line 
pone i toe. a fall year, 10 per cent 


r week, two lines (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 
dise ount, or $18.72 per year spot cash. if paid whaily in advance. 





WASHINGTON. D. C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©©). 
Reaches 904 of the Washington homes. 





GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. > 105, Datly 
40,7238 (OO). Sunday 50.102, Wkly 107,925, 
aon MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, 
newspaper in every sense; with a i .. 
ae with many wants and ample means 
Only morning daily within one hundreu mules. 
ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN pastas JOURNAL (@©). Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality 
BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, lergest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and erritory. 
TRIBUNE (© eo. Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this ma Ropes TRIBUNE ads bring- 
satisfactory results 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER- SOURBAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best peopl 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE KECORDER, Boston e ©), 
greatest trade paper: circulation universal 


BOSTON PILOT ( 
Catholic. Patrick 


sosros EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold in gold nark daily in Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECO! RECORD (©6©), Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile i: dustry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBI va 'ded {oe is 
the leading French daily of New Engian: 
MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapol ear. Covers 
CF ~ and flour t 4% a walt ver tie world. The 


only “ ola Mark” tmtting journal 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


THE Post EXPRESS (6 (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (00. First in 
its class in prestig 


VOGUE (©8). the authorit; authorit; —~, on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a yeat. it 15 K. 24th St., N.Y. 


THK IRON AGE (¢ 
recognized authority in 


Sa. Semen 
. Donaboe, man: 





), (©), established The 
its aan my fields. 
ENGINEERING NEWS ag ee iaoding 
_ ey ———- oe . Scranton. 
transient ~“ tea “all 


E. News prints 
other technical A 4 1% & 3c. a word. Try it. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
“y ay arerage 1ssue, 17,500 (@@). 
MALLETT. Pub.. 263 >ub.. %8 Broadway, N.Y 
ro YORK HERALD (© (©). Whoever men- 
tions Arrerica’s tending newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 





ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and dumestic 
electricai purchasers: largest weekly circulation, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

eo | in wage community who know more 

I the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZIKE 


EW YORK Le aie 2 ©). daily and Sun- 
= Established A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date alitaoes, whose readets repre- 
sent inteilect and purc basing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


FOREST AND STRr.AM (@©). weekly. Signi- 
ficant facts: (1) FOREST AND STREAM advertisers 
are of the stay-in class. (2) FOREST AND STREAM 
advertisers enlarge their ads. The_.increased 
space used by long-time clients tells the story. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©)—“All the pe news 
that’s fit to prmt.” Carries more high-class dry 
gee. financial, publishers’, 
ion advertising than any other 
paper. Over 100,000 metr 


and instruc- 
ew York news- 





Oni 
CINCINNATI ENQUIIER Aug Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. t —- 
meoium in p: rous Middle West. ana 
information supplied by Beckwith. N. vu <uienns. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS” is a Gold Mark 
9°) Newspaper. a Roll of Honor Newspaper. 
a Guaranteed Star Newspaper. the three 
most desirable characteristics for any News 
paper. Circulation. daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC Lt.vGER (@©)—Independence 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land 
marks; only paper ailowed in thousands of Phila- 
delphia homes Circulation now larger than in 
70 years. Over 110,000 more advertisements April 1 
to Nov. 1. 1905, than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning —— assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Tgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. Mighest 
quality, la: gest circulation in South Carolina. 





VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANUMARK (© ©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WISCONSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCOXSIN 
{OO she the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 





CANADA, 


THE HALIFAX SERA Ds ) and the EV 
ING MalL Circulation 16 08, Bat rate. eel 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


OF THE 





NEW YORK 
HERALD 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


SUNDAY 
DECEMBER 17TH 


= 


ADVERTISERS 
intending to take advantage 
of this opportunity are re- 
quested to send in their 
orders as early as possible. 


ay 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 











Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





OOLORADO, 
Ts Denver Post. Sunday edition. er. 2 26, 
1905. contained 5,844 different classified 
a total of 116 6-10columns. The Post is tne bt big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the l’osT is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICOT. 
EKIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
a population ; working people are — 
mechanics. Classifi rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a wee! “Agents Wanted,” 
etc.. half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
1 os X EVENING and SunpDay Star. Washington. 
(© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Avs of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOI8. 
ras Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Centra! Eastern Lilinois. 


EORIA (11L) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 
66 EARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 
Ni = e in. around or about Chi- 
cago, mM... ATL’ 4 NEws,” says the Post-o; 
Reriew. and that’s ome S the Daily NEws is 
cago's “*want.ad” 


INDIAN A. 


HE Marion Leaver is recognized as the best 
result getter for wat ads. 


AE Terre Haute StTaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
onecent per word. 


7s Muncie STAR is the recognized Want ad 

edium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
mucb cl led advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 


HE Indianapolis News during the year 1904 
rinted 207 more classified advertise- 
ments 7 all — dailies of i 


MAINE. 


HE EVENING EXprREss carries more Want ads 
than all omer Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
‘g‘H" Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad médium ot Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
2 = CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DaILy ENTSR- 
©) Prisk, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation rion exceeds 10,000. 


HE Boston EVENING TRA! TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icg educational medium in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


Rowen GLOBE, A! and Snetey. first ten 

months of 1 printed a total of 
classified ads, aan ‘ae were no A. ~f . deals or 
discounts. This was a gainof 7, 076 want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, and was 126.776 more 
than any other Boston paper carried during the 
first ten months of 1905 


MICHIGAN. 
GAGINAW COURIER-HERALD (dail only, Sun- 
\ day paper: result getter, circulation in ex- 
cess of 13,500; ic. word; Ke. rd; }se. subsequent. 


M INN ESO’ NESOTA. 
RE Minneapolis JouURNAL carried over 49 
r cent more Want ads during August, 
1905, t any other Minneapolis daily. No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. ( reulation, 
1993, 57,039; 1904. 64.333, first 9 months 1905, 67,605; 
September, 68 


Ts MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad i of Mi lis aud has 





power for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 

polis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
whicb is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. its evening edition 
alone has a ands, reuution in Minneapolis. by 
many thousan ~" ore any other evening paper. 





combined. printing ot 273.730 separate 
paid Want ads during, that time 


PHY Star | e. composed of Indianapolis 

>TaAR. Muncie STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each. one 
A per word; combined rate. two cents per 


URING the month of October. 1904. the In- 

dianapolis STAR published 55.870 lines of 

classified advertising. In October, 1905, it pub- 

lished 88,214 lines, a gain of 32,344 lines. It Stan 

sroagh KN. | not pay, the report would have 
m dr 


IOWA. 


HE Des Moines CaprraL tees the larg- 
Fo pee in Sy clty of es Moines of 
an eee. e wan medium 
To —f Ral ne cent a word. By the month, 
. riine. It ‘s published six evenings a week. 
rday the big day. 


RE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER: ont: 
Tmaorning paper; carries more “want” 


of Want advertise- 
ments every s week rar full rice (average of two 


ve } 

neapolis daily carries any where near the num- 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


‘HE ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for Want Ads. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatcn for August,1905 was 
61.932. It is the only newspaper of its circula- 
tion in St. Paul or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for all classifications of want ads. The Au- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 
increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904. 
Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified busines: 


MISSOUKI. 


Then Joriin GLoBe carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missou 
d, because it gives results. Une centa 





vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


word. Minimum, lic. 
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MONTANA. 
Ts Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11.359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JoURNAL AND NEWS. combined cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a word 


HE Lincoin Damy 8TaR, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me dium at Nebraska’s ca ital. Guaranteed 
gy eae 16,000 daily 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Damy Journat—Leading Hom 
paper; 10to uw pages. Only “Want” Med. 
1um, Cent-a-word. largest circulation. 


bi fg Ae N. J, Freie ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of eity’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORE. 


Tae EAGLE has no rivais in Brookiyr’s 
classified business 


Pas ree demee is the best afternoon Want 
ad i pn Roch ; 





ee EVENING fom, 3 Eastern ae" 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT I 
THK PHILADELPHIA BOLLETINY 
Want Ads. in THE BULL’ bring 
prompt returns, because “in “in Pbila- 
delphia near] everybody 


IN.” 
Net paid daily averane circulation for 


203,517 copies f per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





VIRGINIA. 

[HE News LEapeER, it ublished every afternoon 

except Seams ichmond. Va. 1 
circulation by long odds (28,575 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion. cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no uisplay. 


CANADA. 
‘{\HE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Marr—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Li Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
95,825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


T HE DaiLy TELKVGRArH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 


Mini charge 25 cents. 





best paper for Wants an 
~ sam. Mount Vernon. N Y. Great- 
in W County. 





UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
A... the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 
stro. Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New ' ork City. 


: TrmEs-UNI0N. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for —_— and oer ies —— 
matter than any other paper ~ pe 

arantees a civculation creater: than al other 
Gauly papers in that cicy. 


ponnssey INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and jieading Wantad medium for 


ing novelties, printing. written circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half. 
tone aotee, and practically anything whicn 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat - six words toaline. Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GParD FORKS HErRaLp. Circ. Sept. 05, 6,515, 
Examination by A. A. A., June 05. B 
Daily in N. D. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep’s. 


Tore VinpicaTOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, ic. per word. Largest circulation 


HE MansFixcitp News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 


newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 26c.; one cent per each additional word. 
OKLAHOMA. 
TZ2o OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11,358. Publishes 
Wants than avy four Okla.competitors, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
HE Columbia Stat (@©) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C, newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester. Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


ILKES-BARRE LEADER, best business get- 
ter in the prosperous anthracite coal re- 
rnoon circulation. 





gions. 


‘q‘HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FimMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


Ta wispipes Free PRESS carries more 
; ve 


daily paper in C; 
“ this'n nature than are contained inal] the other 

papers published in Western Canada 
pe in Moreover, the FREE PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the n the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est Want Ad di on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. 





een eee 

“CoLoraDo as a Winter Resort” is 
the title of the latest folder issued by 
the Burlington Route. Mr P. &. 
Eustis, the passenger traffic manager, 
has managed to get into sixteen pages 
a great amount of informtion interest- 
ing to the tourist without skimping the 
illustrations, which in the present in- 
stance are exceptionally good. 

——— +0) 


EARLY ADVERTISING VERSE. 
Before the Brooklyn Bridge was 
opened there was a barber on Fulton 
street in Brooklyn, who displayed the 
following parody on a_ well-known 
oem: 
urn, stranger, turn; thy beard forego, 
Nor idly pass along. 
Man wants but little hair below. 
Nor wants that little long. 
p inane = Rael 


DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY. 

I was much surprised to notice in 
one of the farm papers that come to 
my table, a well written article on 

pportunities For The Farm Boy” 
on “ig half of the page, and on the 
other, quarter-page advertisement of 
“Tim Crow Whiskey—four quarts for 
$3.20, delivered.—Farmer Correspond- 
ent of Agricultural Advertising. 
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A Special Su KC 


The annual subscription price to Pry 
Dollars for one year, One Dollar for six a 


ing special subscription terms during the gh 
Anyone sending within the time sp: 
paid subscriptions to Printers Inx will be 
master. The canvasser may retain 50 per 
Present subscribers may extend their sulffn 
are also entitled to the commission met 
tions for at least three years. | 
Under the above arrangement, thre¢| 
annual subscriptions or six semi-annual sil 
secures four annual or eight semi-annual sf 





This offer means a,saving of one-half th 
of value to all who are interested in read 
ticular value to publishers and wholesall 
Ink into the hands of local advertiser 











10 Spruce St., New York City, 





November 29, 1905. 
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ers INK, a Journal for Advertisers, is 7zwo 
1x mnths, payable in advance. 
™ the Little Schoolmaster makes the follow- 
goth of December, 1905: 
ed three annual, or three semi-annual, pre- 
pnsidered a canvasser for the Little School- 
Bnt commission on all subscriptions secured. 
riptions under the above proposition, and 
ed, provided they extend their subscrip- 





ollars sent at one time will secure three 
| Four dollars sent at one time 


early subscription price, and ought to be 
m@ PRINTERS’ Ink. It ought to be of par- 
buses which should like to put PRINTERS’ 
®r into the hands of retail merchants. 








: RINTERS’ INK PuBLISHING Co. 














Cuares J. Zincc, Manager. as 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


weer 
(@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year. one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one ume, will 
be put down for one year eacn and a 
ber at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from «tereo- 
type plates it is always possible to supply back 
—— if —— in lots of 500 or fy but in 


= such cases harge will be five dollars a 
jupdred. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the 
m4 specifi 


rl measure. 

we ($40). 
tnted, dou selected by the aver- 

Lang price is demanded 
e last copy is re 

when new coe ‘tails Ny ‘come tohand one week 
in aavance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year may 
be discontinued atthe pleasure of the advertises, 
and space used paid for rata. Six 


Two lines smallest advertisement taken. 
"Brergthing abe a“ . sane 
vel ng ap as reading matter is in- 
— ig appearing 4 
ari advertisements must be handed in one 
week in 


Ad ned ey to ‘the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded 





Cuar.es J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Bill. EC 


NEW YORK, DEC. 6, 1005. _ 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 





DEATH OF VETERAN GER- 
MAN EDITOR. 


Dr. Emil Preetorius, editor of 
the St. Louis Westliche Post and 
one of the foremost German- 
American journalists in the Uni- 
ted States, died in that city No- 
vember 19 from blood poisoning, 
due to a slight scratch received 
two weeks before. He was sev- 
enty-eight years old, a native of 
Germany, and took charge of the 
Westliche Post in 1864, in asso- 
ciation with Carl Shurz. Some 
months ago he attracted national 
attention by advising his son to 
decline a decoration from the 
German emperor. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


GOT $50 WITH HIS AD. 


The prize of $50 for the mil- 
lionth World want ad this year 
was awarded by the New York 
World to Charles Ensler, 21 
Leroy street, New York, who 
handed in the lucky liner. He is 


; a clothing salesman, and his ad 


was a “Situation Wanted.” 


THE Boston Y. M. C. A. has 
announced a course in advertising 
to be given this winter. Lessons 
covering twenty weeks will be 
given, and the management is in 
the ‘hands of Franklin P. Shum- 
way, of the Shumway agency, 
Chas. H. Taylor, Jr., of the Bos- 
ton Globe, Louis M. Hammond, 
of the Transcript, John Shepard, 
of the Shepard & Norwell Co., 
and’ William Murdock, of Samp- 
son & Murdock. 


THE WANT ADS. 


We have been much interested in 
the little want column publicity 
talks Printers’ INK has been. run- 
ning of late, and we are tempted 
to say that every publisher in the 
country can get more than the cost 
of his subscription to the Little 
Schoolmaster out of this depart- 
ment alone. In its “Advertising 
the Classified” department, Print- 
ERS’ INK is doing the publishers 
of the country a real service.— 
E. B. Cappeller, Manager Want 
Dept., Mansfield (0O.) News, 
November 22, 1905. 


WHAT THE LECTURER 
SAID. 














F. L. Blanchard delivered a 
lecture at the New York Y. M. 
C. A. the other night on “The 
Newspaper.” As reported by the 
World he said, “One of the best 
newspapers in the city is the 
World.” As reported by the Sun, 
“The Sun is the favorite paper of 
the newspaper men.” As reported 
by the Press, “The Press is one 
of the cleanest and brightest pa- 
pers published in the city.” As 
turned in by the Times reporter, 
“The New York Times as a gen- 
eral family newspaper has no su- 
perior in the city.".—New York 
Times. 
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Henry F. Beaumont, Chamber 
of Commerce, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been given charge of a muni- 
cipal advertising campaign for 
that city. 


A REAL ESTATE NOVELTY. 


A novel folder designed to be 
printed on two inner pages with 
appropriate real estate advertising 
comes from John Richardson, 
Clinton, Iowa, who in addition to 
conducting a large realty business 
gives attention to advertising for 
others in this field. The outer 
pages are lithographed to repre- 
sent a bank book with currency 
bulging out of its interior, and the 
counterfeit is so good that the 
folder cannot escape examination. 











WEEDING OUT THE DEAD 
ONES. 


The Billposter and Distributor 
publishes a list of towns through- 
out the United States where bill- 
posters neglect to answer corre- 
spondence or are untrustworthy 
in billing and distributing. Most 
of the towns are small. In fifteen 
States there is a record of “no 
complaint :” Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, Wyoming. 


PLANS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
eum CONVEN- 





Oranges and orange advertising 
will be the main theme of the Jan- 
uary convention of the Pacific 
Coast advertising men at Los 
Angeles. One day will be given 
up to papers on the subject, and 
special efforts are being made to 
induce orange growers and ship- 
pers to attend. Miscellaneous ad- 
vertising papers, with informal 
discussion, will also have a place 
on the programme. On the sec- 
ond day an industrial tour of 
Los Angeles, with visits to rep- 
resentative retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing establishments, 
will be made in automobiles, and 
the convention will close with an 
evening at Venice, 
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AGENT TALKS TO AD MEN 
AND BANKERS. 


Many bankers were present at 
the dinner of the Cleveland Ad 
Club, November 22, as well as the 
regular membership of the organ- 
ization. Collin Armstrong, treas- 
urer of the Albert Frank & Co. 
Agency, New York, was the guest 
of the club, and delivered a paper 
outlining the general services of 
an advertising agency to an ad- 
vertiser. 





NOT VERY BRIGHT ADVER- 


TISING. 
A furniture dealer named 
Schulz, of Adam Schulz Sons, 


Brooklyn, recently invented an at- 
tachment for an automobile which, 
when running on asphalt pave- 
ment, stamped a business card in 
whitewash every few feet. Forty 
miles of the best streets in Brook- 
lyn were smeared up with this 
“advertising” device, when the 
street-cleaning officials prohibited 
its use on public highways under 
penalty of arrest. 





_ THE dinner of the Atlas Club 
in Chicago on Saturday evening, 
November 18th, was the most 
notable in the history of that 
active association. It took place 
in the Auditorium Hotel. A dele- 
gation of the members of the 
Sphinx’ Club of New York at- 
tended the dinner. The delegation 
included: 
Louis Wiley, Vice-President 
Louis E. Barta of Boston 
E. D. Gibbs 
P. A. Conne 
Irving R. Parsons 
Oscar E. Binner 
Thomas Balmer 
. W. Barber 
omer Davenport 
W. H. Campbell 
C. E. Ellis 
George H. Hazen 
Robert Frothingham 
James O'Flaherty 
Gay Bradt 
Paul Block 
S. W. Hoke 
Richard F, Wood 
Among the speakers were Gov- 
ernor J. Frank Hanley of In- 
diana; George Ade, the_play- 
wright; Henry Wallace, Francis 
T. Roote of Indiana, and Louis 
Wiley. 
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PAYNE & YOUNG, 510 Potter Build- 
ing, New York City, have been ap- 
pointed United States representatives 
for Ze Canada, Montreal, Canada, for 
the Eastern territory. 








OwInc to the prospects of a com- 
positor’s strike about the first of the 
year, we respectfully urge advertisers 
and agents to give us instructions and 
copy previous to that date on their ad- 
vertising, which they may wish to have 
appear in the issues of February and 
March.— Success Magazine, New York, 
November 29, 1905. 


PATENT MEDICINE TAX 
POSTPONED. 


The Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment has postponed until January 
I its collection of taxes on patent 
medicines found by analysis to 
contain an excess of alcohol. 
Tests of eleven remedies that 
must pay the tax have been com- 
pleted. 


“THE EARTH IS FULL OF 
THE GOODNESS OF 
THE LORD.” 


The wealth produced this year 
by the farms of the United States 
reached a higher amount than has 
ever been recorded in this or any 
other country, according to Sec- 
retary Wilson. The total is near- 
ly six and a half billions of dol- 
lars—$6,415,000,000. Corn, hay, 
wheat and rice made new rec- 
ords: 











tee $1,216,000,000 
Dairy products....... - 665,000,000 
ee 605 ,00¢ ,000 
Cotton Crop.........00- 575,000,000 
Wheat crop 525,000,009 
Dat COP....02. 282,000,000 
Potato crop.... 138,000,000 
Barley crop.... see §8,000,000 
Tobacco crop.......... 52,000,000 
Sugar crop .........+ 50,000,000 
ee rr 13,892,000 


Farm products constituted 56.4 
er cent of the total products of 
the United States. Farm indus- 
tries employed 2,154,000 persons 
at the last census, and farms had 
a capital value of $4,132,000,000. 
During the past sixteen years the 
surplus of farm products export- 
ed from this country, a very small 
proportion of the whole, aggre- 
gates a total sufficient to purchase 
all our railroads. 
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WITHIN a few weeks the final 
revision of the Directory for 1906 
will’ be under way. Applications 
for the Guarantee Star may now 
be made by publishers who are in- 
terested in the subject and who 
believe they are eligible to. the 
highest distinction which the edi- 
tor of Rowell’; American News- 
paper Directory can bestow. 





Tue Schenck medical advertis- 
ing, one of the best accounts of 
its kind in Philadelphia, has been 
transferred to the Clarence K. 
Arnold Advertising Agency, of 
that city. A campaign for 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, at one 
time one of the most widely ad- 
vertised proprietaries in the coun- 
try, is being planned, and will be 
national in scope. 


TELEPHONE LITERATURE. 


A packet of recent booklets and 
folders from the Bell Telephone 
Co., Philadelphia, contains many 
new ideas in the way of argu- 
ments. One is a brochure which 
tells just how messages are rég- 
istered, the text of a report on the 
New York Telephone Co.’s meth- 
od, made after inspection by West- 
inghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., the 
New York engineers. Another de- 
vice to get names of prospects isa 
card addressed to subscribers, 
asking for names of friends who 
can’t be got by telephone, the 
plan being that every new sub- 
scriber added to the service makes 
it more valuable to the possessor 
of a telephone. The company has 
also issued a number of souvenir 
postal cards showing views about 
Philadelphia. 


A BIG SPECIAL ISSUE. 


A recent special issue of the 
Appeal to Reason, the Girard, 
Kan., socialistic weekly devoted to 
trusts, brought advance orders 
with cash for nearly three million 
copies, according to the publish- 
ers, and the pressure on its col- 
umns was so great that no addi- 
tional advertising was accepted 
for that edition. The Appeal to 
Reason’s regular edition is stated 
to be 300,000 copies weekly, 
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Tue store of Mandel Brothers, 


Chicago, celebrated its golden 
jubilee during the week of No- 
vember 20. The establishment 


was originally opened for busi- 
ness in 1855 in that city, in a 
store that, so far as dimensions 
were concerned, might easily be 
put into one of the departments 
of the present business. 


SYRACUSE DAILY CEASES. 


Tue Evening Telegram, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., of which Chas. E. 
Handy was publisher, has sus- 
pended publication and trans- 
ferred its circulation lists to the 
Evening Journal of that city. The 
Journal also gets the dead paper’s 
circulation staff. The Telegram 
was the oldest newspaper in 
Syracuse except the Post-Stand- 
ard, dating from 1857. Its sus- 
pension leaves the city with three 
dailies—the Journal and Herald 
in the afternoon, and the Morning 
Post-Standard. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
CHANGES. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN FORMALLY AN- 
NOUNCES THE NEW POSTS. 


President Newman of the New 
York Central Railroad made his 
contemplated announcement as to 
the new posts for officials of the 
Vanderbilt lines. This includes the 
placing of General Passenger 
Agent George H. Daniels at the 
head of a general advertising de- 
partment, with headquarters in 
the Grand Central Station. The 
appointments, which go into effect 
on Dec, 1, are as follows: 


A General Advertising Department 
for all the New York Central lines has 
been created, and George H. Daniels 
has been appointed its manager, with 
headquarters at Grand Central Station, 
New York. 

C. F. Daly, at 

















resent passenger traf- 
fic manager of the New York Central 
lines west of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager of the 
New York Central lines east of Buffalo, 
with headquarters at Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 

Warren J: Lynch, at present general 
passenger agent of the Big Four Rail- 
way, has been appointed passenger 
trafic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral lines west of Buffalo, with Head- 
ee at La_ Salle Street Station, 

icago.— New York Times, Nov. 26th, 
1905. 
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THe trouble with most ad- 
writers is, they use too much 
rhetoric and too little of good, old 
common-sense, 








ANTI-BILLBOARD LAW 
KILLED. 


Three years ago Passaic, N. J., 
passed a local ordinance restrict- 
ing the height of billboards to 
eight feet and requiring that they 
be set back at least ten feet from 
the street line. The Patterson 
Billposting Co., immediately vio- 
lated this ordinance to test its le- 
gality, and now, after a long fight, 
the highest court in that State 
has declared the law unconstitu- 
tiunal. Only where billboards are 
dangerous to public safety, says 
the court, can they be regulated, 
and to impose restrictions on them 
of the kind laid down in the or- 
dinance interferes with the right 
of landowners to derive a revenue 
from their property. 








POSTAL RULINGS. 


About a year ago George L. 
Dyer, advertising manager of A. 
B. Kirschbaum & Co., the Phila- 
delphia clothing house, began to 
publish a four-page semi-monthly 
advertising | announcement in 
Men’s Wear and the Apparel Ga- 
sette, of Chicago. This four-page 
ad took the form of a regular 
announcement of news in the 
Kirschbaum factory, and was in- 
tended to maintain clerks’ and 
retailers’ interest in the company’s 
products. It was called the 
Kirschbaum Bulletin, and a news- 
paper style was followed in make- 
up, though no serial numbers = 
peared in the different issues. The 
Postoffice Department now rules 
that such an advertisement is a 
house organ, and that its publi- 
cation in a periodical carried at 
second-class rates is not per- 
missible. Second-class privileges 
have lately been withdrawn from 
the Nebraska Nerve, a paper said 
to be published at Wilber, Neb., 
because it printed an advertise- 
ment of a drawing for a stove at 
a local store, thus violating the 
lottery law, 
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A NEW general advertising 
agency has been opened in the 
New York Life Building, Kansas 
City, by A. Gray, formerly 
connected with the advertising 
department of the Western News- 
paper Union. 


2,000 COLUMNS A MONTH. 


According to its own statement, 
the Dispatch, of Columbus, Ohio, 
publishes 2,000 columns of adver- 
tising a month, which is said to 
be not only more than is printed 
by any other newspaper in that 
State, but is not exceeded by very 
many dailies throughout the whole 
country. In October an average of 
over sixty-five columns a day was 
printed. The Columbus Dispatch 
is the only paper in Ohio, except- 
ing the Cincinnati Enquirer, to 
which the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory has seen fit 
to accord the Gold Marks. 


WANT ADS MUST BE AT- 
TRACTIVE NOW. 


A simple classified notice has 


always been thought sufficient in 
advertising for help, but a present 


scarcity of labor in the cities 
makes it necessary to add attrac- 
tive details. Firms_ like Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
have lately had to appeal to their 
employees to bring in any capable 
person they know to be out of 
work, and in this classified ad 
from the Chicagu Record-Herald 
the telephone company beats the 
average correspondence school of 
advertising in the allurements of 
the positions it offers: 

YOUNG WOMEN WHO ARE WISE. 

The Chicago Chronicle makes editorial 
comment ona recent incident in a Southern 
city. In response to two advertisements, one 
for a telephone girl and the other for girls for 
factory work, the latter paying an average sal- 
ary of 75 per cent more than the first, there 
were 112 applicants for the teleph position, 
and not one applicant for the higher paid posi- 
tions at the factory. 

Young women everywhere appreciate the 
opportunities for quiet, clean work ia pleasant 
surroundings, with the privileges of private 
rest rooms, luncheon, services of matron, mag- 
azines and books as furnished by the ——_ 
Telephone Company without expense to the 
employees. If you desire a position there is an 
opportunity for you now to become a telephone 
operator. Apply at Room 9,193 E. Wash- 
ington Street. 

Cuicaco TELEPHONE ComPAny, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


THe Christmas issue of the 
New York Herald will appear 
Sunday, December 17. 


RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 


The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the New York Central 
Railroad management to appoint 
George H. Daniels general adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
Central lines, a newly created 
position, draws attention to the 
extensive use of advertising by 
the railroads as a means of in- 
creasing their business. The New 
York Central has for a long time 
used various forms of advertising, 
and has spent a considerable sum 
annually in the publication of rail- 
road literature intended to in- 
crease the number of the road’s 
patrons, 

Recently the Southern Pacific 
made a special appropriation of 
$100,000 for the purpose of draw- 
ing the public’s attention to the 
advantages and attractions of the 
Pacific Coast. Very few of the 
railroads report separately their 
expenses for advertising, though 
the large sums reported by many 
of the systems as unclassified 
items under general expenses 
doubtless represent largely the 
cost of securing the attention of 
the public through advertising. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé, among its general expenses, 
includes an item headed advertis- 
ing, etc. Last year the expendi- 
tures under this item amounted to 
$189,321, compared with $148,522 
the previous year. 

In addition to the advertising 
done in the public prints many of 
the railroads throughout the 
country issue pamphlets and mag- 
azines intended as _ advertising 
matter. Railroad time tables are 
also made the medium of adver- 
tising the special advantages 
claimed by each system. Atten- 
tion has frequently been called to 
the different policy in this respect 
adopted by railroads in Europe, 
which charge for much of the 
printed information which, in this 
country, is distributed free, and 
in a form that attracts the atten- 
tion of travelers—New York 
Times, November 26, 1905. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ONLY WHAT THE “POST” 


GAINED. 


Through error the advertising 
patronage of the New York 
Evening Post for October was re- 
cently reported in these columns 
as 28,979 lines. This was, how- 
ever, only the amount gained that 
month over the showing for Oc- 
tober, 1904. In October, 1905, the 
Evening Post published a total of 
210,069 agate lines of advertising. 


PUBLICITY THE KEY TO 
SUCCESS. 


“The general laws that apply to 
ordinary business institutions also 
apply to communities and cities,” 
says Opportunity. “To settle up a 
country you must exploit its re- 
sources; to build up a city, you 
must advertise to the world its in- 
dustrial and commercial possibili- 
ties. 
“Municipal advertising has be- 
come a distinct branch of business 
publicity. Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and commercial 
clubs are the mediums through 
which a municipality can best 
reach the general public. Every 
community has its strong points 
as a place of residence or as a 
commercial or manufacturing cen- 
ter. These facts must be set forth 
and given to the public in some 
way if there is to be any progress. 
The only question is, how can it 
best be done? 

“It must be remembered that the 
capital stock of a municipality is 
the unoccupied territory and busi- 
ness opportunities within its par- 
ticular sphere of influence. These, 
speaking in the language of trade, 
are what the municipality has to 
‘sell.’ Every institution located in 
a legitimate line of production, 
every family brought into the ter- 
ritory, every farm improved, adds 
just that much to the business re- 
sources of the community by in- 
creasing the production and con- 
sumptive power of the people, and 
to that extent increasing the mar- 


et. 

“The railroads, opening up new 
countries, recognize the fact that 
‘A land without people is a wil- 
derness,’ and will produce no reve- 
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nue. Their efforts, therefore, are 
directed to the development of that 
country by securing  settlers— 
freight-producers. One family well 
located on a quarter section of 
land within ten miles of a railroad 
line is worth to the road more than 
a whole carload of excursionists. 
If the money spent by the passen- 
ger department of the great west- 
ern trunk lines was directed to the 
purpose of securing and locating 
permanent settlers in the territory 
directly adjacent to the limes the 
result would soon be felt in in- 
creased dividends and advancing 
stocks. 

“As a general rule, however, 
railroads are good advertisers. 
They bear the brunt of exploitation 
in every new country. Their ef- 
forts should be supplemented by 
every growing city through its 
public commercial bodies. This 
should be conducted as an ordin- 
ary business proposition. Publicity 
is the key to twentieth century 
business success.” 


REPLY OF THE PINKHAM 
COMPANY. 


In a letter to the National 
Druggist for November the Lydia 
E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, 
Mass., replies to the assertions 
that readers of its advertising are 
invited to correspond with Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, who died in 
1883: “At the time of the death of 
Lydia E. Pinkham,” states the 
company, “letters asking advice 
were coming to her home in large 
numbers. Her assistants were by 
that time fully trained by her per- 
sonal instructions and by long exe 
perience. Her eldest son, Charles 
H. Pinkham, was then and until 
his death, more than fifteen years 
later, the president and manager 
of the company. His wife was 
one of his mother’s principal as- 
sistants in answering their letters. 
Naturally, therefore, the younger 
Mrs. Pinkham took charge of the 
work, and she with her capable 
women helpers has had charge of 
it ever since. This is the Mrs. 
Pinkham, herself the mother of 
six children, to whom letters are 
now sent and whose name is 
signed to the answers.” 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Wirn the advent of the rural 
routes and free mail delivery, the 
up-to-date farmer wants a daily 
paper. ‘In a few years the weekly 
paper will practically be a thing 
of the past. The progressive 
farmer wants a daily paper. He 
wants it on the same date it is 
published—not the day after, but 
on the same day it is published.— 
Eau Claire, Wis., Leader. 


A SUCCESSFUL POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


During the recent political cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania a liberal use 
of newspaper space was made by 
Judge Ermentrout, of Reading, 
that State, in behalf of his re- 
election as judge of Berks County. 
He was returned by nearly 3,000 
majority. John B. Dampman, of 
the Dampman Advertising Agen- 
cy, in Reading, handled this ad- 
vertising and says: “For the past 
few years I have been trying to 
develop the idea that the best way 
to present political claims is iden- 
tical with the best way of pre- 


senting the claims of the man who 


has goods to sell. We have done 
considerable advertising in a po- 
litical way for State and county 
committees, and in the recent con- 
test I was employed in behalf of 
Judge Ermentrout. I think my 
work in this campaign has 
demonstrated that straight-out 
publicity through the regular 
channels is far superior to the 
ordinary methods employed by 
politicians. We secured the in- 
sertion of arguments in favor of 
our candidate in prominent posi- 
tions regardless of the newspa- 
pers’ partisan leanings. By prop- 
er display we succeeded in over- 
shadowing the editorials of the 
opposition. We also succeeded in 
reaching every voter in the dis- 
trict at a cost about one-fifth what 
would otherwise have been pos- 
sible, and have convinced politi- 
cians in this part of the State, I 
think, that if they seek publicity 
they should do so through the 
newspapers.” The advertisements 
published for Judge Ermentrout 
were of various. sizes, from 
one inch single-column to fifteen 


inches triple-column. All were 
set plainly in body type, with 
prominent light-face headings and 
plenty of white space down the 
sides. Facts drawn from the 
candidate’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence on the bench, a list of the 
local lawyers who endorsed him, 
his faithful and impartial service, 
promptness of decisions, his in- 
tegrity, quotations from decisions 
and speeches, etc., were employed 
with excellent effect as advertis- 
ing arguments, and the copy 
showed not only vigorous presen- 
tations of fact all through, but re- 
serve and good taste. 


REALLY TELLS _SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT. 


Writing piano copy is a pretty 
hard game, unless the piano hap- 
pens to be one on which a 
straightforward bargain argument 
can be made—that is, a cheap in- 
strument. But high-grade pianos 
do not admit of price arguments, 
and all the adman has to talk of 
is tone. Tone is vague. Advertis- 
ing statements about it are often 
more vague than tone itself. But 
in this announcement for the 
Steinway piano, printed in Chi- 
cago by Lyon & Healy, the true 
meaning of tone is admirably and 
concretely set forth: 

THE ‘lEST OF A STEINWAY. 


The Steinway test for a piano begins where 
the test for an ordinary piano leaves off. 

Ordinary piano manufacturers proudly 
chronicle the fact that their instruments 
present a repeating action of lightning-like 
rapidity ; that they possess a beautiful tone ; 
that they will withstand long years of usage; 
that their case architecture is grateful tothe 
eye, etc., etc. 

In the Steinway Piano all these things are 
taken for granted. It is here that the test of 
a Steinway Piano begins. This test is not 
for elemental factors, but for that marvelous 
Steinway tone-quality, which once heard, 
haunts the ear forever. 

How shall we describe the Steinway Tone? 
It is higher, yet deeper; louder, yet softer; 
more magic, yet more delicately playful than 
the voice of anyother instrument. In a word, 
it sounds the gamut of human emotions. 
There is always an underlying richness—a 
tenderness—a solidity. Simple music takes 
on a new charm when giayel upon a Stein- 
way; concert music comes out with an effect 
fairly overpowering when a Paderewski stirs 
a Steinway to its greater depths. Nocom- 
position ever written exhausts or equals th 
possibilities of the Steinway. Perhaps it is 
the great reserve force in the Steinway which 
music lovers intuitively recognize, that 
makes the Steinway a thing beyond price to 
its owncrs, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


A NEW HUNT CATALOGUE. 


The latest catalogue of the C. 
W. Hunt Company, West New 
Brighton, Statem Island, is a thirty- 
two page book describing massive 
hoisting engines, arranged in the 
tasteful combination of light-face 
type and half-tone views that 
characterize ‘the literature of this 
concern. The manager of the C. 
W. Hunt Company’s advertising 
department is a woman, Miss 
A. McIntyre, who came to the 
United States several years ago 
after gaining experience in ad- 
vertising on the London Mail and 
Cassier's Magazine. During an 
experience of three years with her 
present employers she has given a 
distinctive note to a line of adver- 
tising that usually takes a _ per- 
functory trend in text and display. 


_A CO-OPERATIVE DEPART- 
MENT STORE. 


At a dinner given November 18 
by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, E. A. Filene, of the 
Filene store, Boston, told how that 
departmental business is carried 
on in connection with co-operative 
organization among its employees. 
As reported in the Boston 7van- 
script he said, in part: 

The application of newer methods to our 
business came from our recognition'of the 
great waste of time and friction over rules 
and discipline. With this idea in mind we 
called our employees together and first 
turned over to the association they then 
formed, the so-called welfare work which we 
had been doing—such things as the manage- 
ment of the lunch-room, entertainments, re- 
lief funds, etc. Within a few months we had 
engerer enough confidence to give them the 
right to make or change any store rule by 
vote. We reservedthe right to vote. {n 1900, 
the same year the power was given, the 
Filene Co-operative Association—that was 
the name they chose—voted for a new store 
rule book, and has since then voted frequent- 
ly for or against rules, and within a year has 
revised the whole rule book. In 1902 our 
employees voted to close the store for three 
days—July 4,5 and6, This gave our em- 

loyees a three days’ vacation; they came 
ook refreshed and determined to make up 
for it, and more than did so in actual sales 
So satisfactory was this experiment that it 
has been repeated anumber of times with the 
support of the firm. But the most important 
step was taker when, in 1901, we gave our 
employees the right to elect by secret ballot 
acommittee to arbitrate fines and charges 
against any emplo ee. This arbitration 
board is of nine bers, elected 
by secret ballot. The company is not repre- 
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sented by any of its officers. Since r90r about 
190 cases have b.en decided by arbitration. 
his year, up to Nov. 1, 1905, there have been 
forty-two cases, among which were eleven 
dismissals, five of whom were reinstated. 
Two years ago we introduced profit-sharing 
on the following plan: Every department— 
there are forty-one—has its merchandise pro- 
fit divided into one hundred shares, and a cer- 
tain number of these shares are assigned to 
each position, in accordance with its import- 
ance, For instance, the buyer gets the most 
shares, the assistant buyer and the floor 
superintendent a less number of the shares 
in the department in which they work. The 
men hold the shares as long as they hold the 
position, Then there are one hundred 
general shares which divide profits from all 
the departments. These are based on the 
undistributed departmentshares, and are also 
distributed in accordance with the import- 
ance of the position of the general worker to 
whom ay go. At the endof thefirst year 
fifty people divided about $20,000. The past 
ear ninety people divided a much less sum 
ut this was due to thelargeextra expense of 
taking on a new building, which ought this 
ear or next to help the profit-sharers large- 
y- We hire our salespeople at market wages. 
and tellthem that each week they sell beyond 
the minimum that is needed to justify their 
salaries we will pay themin their next pay 
envelope two per cent of the surplus amount. 
This method brings greater attention to cus- 
tomers and greater interest in the stock, and 
has been of definite value to our business, 
What is usuzlly called welfare work has gone 
on in conjunction with the work I have been 
describing. There is dangerin an address of 
this kind cf giving too roseate a picture. I 
should bevery sorry if youcarried away the 
idea that pring not haveany troubles, But 
as a result of our methods they never become 
serious, and our system teaches hoth em- 
ployees and employers, little by little, how to 
dea! better wifh such difficulties as do arise, 
I have been measuring all these methods by 
the measure of money-making. But money- 
making alone is not success, Some men 
make the mistake of expecting that a day will 
come when, having made enough money, the 
will become good and helpful citizens as well. 
But that day seldom or never comes to men 
who have devoted all their thoughts and 
energies to money-making alone. 


THE IMPENDING STRIKE. 


McClure’s Magazine issues the fol- 
lowing notice to its advertising pa- 
trons ; 

About the impending strike of the typeset- 


ters: It is freedom that we are fighting for— 
freedom from exactions and restrictions that 
virtually make it impossible for us to run our 
own composing-room. We don’t ask for the 
right to make work oppressive orconditions of 
work unsanitary, or even the sole right to fix 
wages. We would like only the privilege of 
going into our own shopand directing the men 
whose wages are paid out of our own money— 
just the privilege of hiring men and discharg- 
ing them for proper reason. ’ 

We have not forced this fight. It isa strike, 
not a lockout. But things have gone so far 
that we have simply got to fight. 

Things may be slow after January 1st—there 
may be delays. 

e must have copy for the February and 
March numbers by ember 23d, otherwise 
it can’t get in. 
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THe Mackie Correspondence 
School of Orchestration and Har- 
mony, 188-190 Second Ave., New 
York, adds one more to the long 
list of things taught by mail. 


A NEW BOOK ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


“The Business of Advertising,” 
a volume by Clarence Moran, an 
English barrister, lately published 
by Methuen & Co. London, is 
very much the same sort of work 
as “Modern Advertising,” the 
American book recently compiled 
by Calkins and Holden. Mr. 
Moran attempts little in the way 
of advice as to advertising meth- 
ods, but confines his volume to a 
description of the growth of ad- 
vertising in England and _ the 
channels through which it finds 
outlet at present. In a chapter on 
“Advertising and its Utility” he 
discusses the question as to how 
much advertising really benefits 
the public, laying down the opin- 
ion that only when consumption 
of some new commodity that cuts 
into no other article is promoted 
does advertising have an economic 
value. In a chapter on the history 
of advertising he adds some late 
facts to a summary of the well- 
known work by Sampson, which 
was written in 1874. Newspaper 
and outdoor advertising are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters, with a 
a good deal of attention to the 
legal side of both in England. 
“Art and Advertising” is a chap- 
ter on posters, with the story of 
the poster’s development. The 
taxation of advertisements and the 
oranization of billposters in Eng- 
land are also dealt with, as well 
as problems of restriction and 
control where advertising becomes 
an abuse. As a treatise on pub- 
licity in Great Britain the book is 
exceedingly valuable. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the able 
author did not make a closer 
study of American advertising 
methods. But one or two refer- 
ences to our country are found in 
his pages, and these of a slighting 
character, leading an American 
reader to infer that only the ob- 
jectionable features of our meth- 
ods have impressed him, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


“STILL HUNT” ADVERTIS- 
I 


‘ ° 


A pithy booklet entitled “Still 
Hunt,” from the New York office 
of the Remington Typewriter Co., 
advocates the personal letter 
method of going after new busi- 
ness as cheaper and more effective 
than advertising in the press or 
by printed matter: 


There is no longer any question that the 
STILL HUNT method is the king of busi- 
ness builders. We have tested it by every 
test which the ingenuity of man could apply. 
We used it first to build up our own busi- 
ness,and it did for us,and is now doing for 
us, what no other system of trade-bringing 
could have done, Then, as an experiment, we 
began to oe the idea along to a few of our 
patrons. Their success also was so uniform 
that mene os decided to give all of our pa- 
trons the benefit of what we had learned. 
Hun of them in every line of business 
have adopted the STILL HUNT on our sug- 
gestion. They have applied it in accordance 
with our advice and in the light of our experi- 
ence, and have even had the benefit of our 
counsel in working out the details of the sys- 
tem. In each case the result has been the 
same. The STILL HUNT method is the 
process of business building through che per- 
sonal afpeal, Every business man knows 
that when the last word is said it is the per- 
sonal appeal which builds up trade. How to 
use the personal appeal; how to make it reach 
enough possible customers to yield a paying 
business, is the problem of every business 
man’s life. But some man will say, “I can 
reach an equally large audience through pub- 

advertising.” True enough. We use 


licit 
ublicity advertising some ourselves, and we 


now its value. But mark this point, Ad- 
vertising in the public prints is ot personal 
appeal. There is only one kind of personal 
appeal, and that is the appeal which your pro- 
spective customer feels is directed individually 
to him, and there are only two methods of 
making this appeal—to call upon him person- 
ally, or to write to him personally. The STILL 
HUNT is the only method which is the abso- 
lute property of its user. Your competitor 
has no part and no share init. Therein lies 
the meaning of the term STILL HUNT. 
The newspaper or magazine advertisement is 
common open. en you place yourad- 
vertisement in the public prints, it is there for 
any one tosee. Your competitor sees it first 
of all, because he is watching for it. You can 
do nothing in this line which is hidden from 
him. And he can make his plans accordingly. 
You are fighting in the open; a fine target for 
his fire. It is different with the STILL 
HUNT. You can lay out a whole STILL 
HUNT campaign in the very presence of your 
competitor, and he will never get more than a 
— here and there of what you are doing. 
e full force of your campaign he will never 
feel until you begin to get his trade. No one 
has studied the subject of getting results 
through the STILL HUNT Sahel so long 
and so carefully as we have. Our knowledge 
of this subject we gladly place at your service. 
If you want to know how the STILL HUNT 
plan works, we will be pleased to have you call 
at the nearest Remington salesroom and see 
for yourself. e ask no compensation as 
consulting experts or anything of that kind. 
If you adopt the system, a will need Rem- 
ington Typewriters—that is all. 
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POST CARDS TO HELP ClIr- 
CULATION. 


The best views of Brooklyn 
which appear in the Brooklyn 
Eagle’s daily picture supplement 
are selected each week and pub- 
lished on a set of six souvenir 
post cards. Any reader of the 
Eagle may obtain a set of these 
cards by presenting six coupons 
cut from successive issues of the 
paper. The cards bear slight ad- 
vertising reference to the Eagle, 
and as they are mailed by those 
who get them, advertise the paper 
as well as Brooklyn. The first set 
was made up of views of the 
Eagle’s publication office and_ its 
eleven branch offices on Long Isl- 
and and in Manhattan. 


ATLAS CLUB ENTERTAINS 
SPHINX CLUB MEMBERS. 


At the dinner of the Atlas Club, 
Chicago, November 18, at the 
Auditorium, twenty members of 
the Sphinx Club, of New York, 
were guests, having come to 
Chicago on a special excursion 
for the occasion, Those present 
on behalf of the New York club 
were: Louis Wiley, vice-presi- 
dent; Louis E. Barta, E. D. Gibbs, 
P. A. Conne, Irving R. Parsons, 
Oscar E. Binner, Thomas Balmer, 
J. W. Barber, Homer Davenport, 
W. H. Campbell, C. E. Ellis, 
George H. Hazen, Robert Froth- 
ingham, James O'Flaherty, Gay 
Bradt, Paul Block, $. W. Hoke 
and Richard F. Wood. The guest 
of honor was Gov. J. Frank 
Hanley of Indiana, who was in- 
troduced first and made one of 
his characteristic speeches. The 
programme was largely taken up 
by a discussion of the East and 
the West from an advertising 
standpoint. Other speakers were 
J. Adam Bede, congressman from 
Duluth; William Alden Smith, 
congressman from Michigan; 
Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, 
who made entertaining sketches 
of club members and told how 
some of his clever ideas come to 
him; Henry Wallace, publisher of 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines; 
Milton Bucklin, editor of Mixed 
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Stocks, Chicago; J. Hamilton 
Lewis, corporation counsel of the 
city of Chicago; and F. James 
Gibson and Louis Wiley of the 
New York Times, Others who at- 
tended were: 
W. Cassidy, J. R. Kathrens, 
E. Verree, ie e Wood, Ex.- 
Gov. W. D. Hoard, - H. Turner, 
Gerald Pierce, O. W. Brewer, S. S. 
Rogers. 
arrett Andrews, W. T. Adair, B. 
B. Ayres, S. G. Andrus, O. W. Bruner, 
E, H. Brown, E. B. Blair, Oscar E. 
Binner, C. H. Brampton, W. H. Black, 
A. H. Billingslea, m. Boyd, E. L. 
Bernard, F. Baa <es, A. M. Briggs, 
Elmer E. Bullis, } ayette S. Cable, Mr. 
Cressy, C. A. Cairns, W. S. Cluff, F. 
H. Cornwall, Mr. Crocker, V. L. Cun- 
nyngham, Dr. Coffee, R. B. Dunn, W. 
#2; Dilg, C. R. Erwin, George Em- 
rich, R. Ebersole, W. R. Emery, 
Chas. H. Fuller, W. B. Frisbie, Joseph 
A. Ford, Mr. Frailey, J. B. Finnucan, J. 
R. Griffitts, A. H. Groth, Mr. Guder, S. 
Greve, R. J. Gunning, E. . Hazen, 
Chas. G. Hall, W. C. Holman, A. J. Hor- 
lick, Karl V. S. Howland, George B. 
Hische, Eugene C. Howe, Mr. Hess, W. 
H. Holmes, Ecl. Hann, C. B. Hall, A. 
C. G. Hammersfahr, M. B. Hilly, A. J. 
Irvin, . Jefferson, H. Tickien 
— Karpen, R. H. Kessler, Julius 
ahn, C. L. Kimball, E. P. Kastler, Dr. 
H. H. Kane & ester, H. 
Karnes, H. L. Kramer, C. T. Lamb, 
George S. Lewis, A. D. Lasker, S. T. 
A. Loftis, John Lee a se L. 
Mead, Winslow  Mallery, rnest I. 
Mitchell, Hugh W. Montgomery, Owen 
T. Moses, Mr. McNamee, Chas. D. Mc- 
Dougall, R. C. McManus, F. W. Mc- 
Kinney, Guy Osborne, Dr. Oren 
O’Neal, Mr. Parsons, E. c Patterson, 
EK. J. Preston, George Pick, H. R. Reed. 
C. E. Raymond, Francis T. Roots, C. 
D. Rehor, George Eustis Robertson, S. 
C. Stewart, Chas. H. Stoddardt, Harr 
G. Selfridge, George A. Schofield, E 
W. Spaul H. Simpson, Ever- 
ett Sisson, W. M. 
Shirley, C. 


ing, W. 
K. Hoyt Stone, 


Start, Col. W. A. Sti Floyd T. 
Short, R. W. Stevens, Ralph Tilton, 
R. S. Thain, D,. L. Taylor, F. HH. 
Thomas, A. L. Thomas, P. F. Volland, 
E. H. B. Watson, H. P. Williams, Ar- 
thur D. White, C. C. Winningham, E. 
D. Wheeler, C. M. P. Wright, E. L. 
Ward, E. H. Woodman, Frank B. 
White. 

Before the dinner an election 
was held and the following 
officers chosen to head the Atlas 
Club the coming year: President, 
Joseph R. Kathrens of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee ; 
vice-president, Medill McCormick, 
publisher Chicago Tribune ; secre- 
tary, William M. Shirley; treas- 
urer, K. S. Howland. The 
governing board consists of the 
officers and Messrs. Fayette S. 
Cable, W. A. Stiles, and E. C. 
Patterson, 


yr -r - J.. Howard 
es, 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


“The Possibilities of Increasing 
American Trade Abroad” was the 
topic discussed at the dinner of 
the Sphinx Club, held at the 
Waldorf, New York, November 
14. President Presbrey occupied 
the chair. The chief speaker of 
the evening was J. Hampden 


Moore, of Philadelphia, former 
chief of the Bureau of Manufact- 
ures, Department of Commerce 
Mr. Moore said, in 


and Labor. 
part: 


It was not until the farmers began to 
exert their influence upon Congress, 
less than three years ago, that our gov- 
ernment actually recognized the manu 
facturing interests of this country and 
sought to promote them by having laws 
framed to protect them against foreign 
invasion. In February, 1904, after 
nearly a century of agitation by com- 
mercial bodies all over this country, by 
hundreds of chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade and associations for the 
romotion of trade, Congress enacted a 
aw which brought together the many 
bureaus that had _ been scattered 
throughout the various departments in 

Jashington and named it the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. All the 
agitation of a century leading down to 
the creation of a new seat in the cabi- 
net resulted in the unification of the 
forces of the nation for the first time 
to develop the trade of the United 
States. Coumeene did very little in the 
employment of a clerical or inquisi- 
torial force, but it has made the be- 
ginning. The people of this country 
have believed too much in the home 
market. They believed that it did not 
pay to go abroad to seek foreign trade. 
There are those who believe that a 
Chinese wall might even be built up 
around our manufacturing industries, 
for the reason that we are amply able 
to provide for oursélves. On the other 
hand, there are those who believe that 
there should be a development, that the 
surplus of our manufacturers and our 
commercial supplies should go into 
foreign countries, that inasmuch as we 
require commodities and raw materials, 
which we do not produce here from 
foreign countries, and that there should 
be an increase of commodity between 
the business men of the world. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
should send its representatives down to 
South America, which is almost un- 
known to us in a business way; to 
Europe, to South Africa, to China, that 
marvelous country, and make known to 
those people the enterprise and the in- 
dustry of the people of the United 
States. The manufacturers and the ad- 
vertising men should lend their utmost 
aid to this undertaking. Little Japan 
has set the greatest example, in a na- 
tional way, of extension. Cunningly, 
cleverly and carefully for years gone by 
she has studied not only the ingenuity, 
not only the commercial skill, not only 


the manufacturing development, not 
only the improvements in army and 
naval, equipments, but she has actually 
applied them to her own country and 
people. The American idea has been 
that the Yankee predominated, and 
that it made no difference what the 
rest of the world thought. Before the 
Spanish-American war broke out the 
flag of the United States was scarcely 
known, much less respected, in the 
other countries of the world. To-day 
it is different, yet still it is to be said, 
to the shame of the United States, that 
commercially the flag of the United 
States is almost unknown in many of 
the countries of the world. If any of 
you question the activities of the na- 
tions of the old world, let them spend 
a few months in Washington, and they 
will soon realize that there is a scientific 
movement upon the part of other na- 
tions to keep themselves in touch with 
everything that is going on, and to go 
the United States one better every time 
if possible. These representatives of 
foreign countries are all clever, trained 
men—men who understand mechanics, 
arts, sciences, journalism. They go 
quietly about and hear and observe 
everything and report fully thereon to 
their people at home, and everything 
that is an improvement on what they 
have at home is quickly copied and in- 
troduced. The Yankee wants to drop 
into a town one day and expects to 
leave it the next with orders for his 
goods, just as he does here in the 
United States. One of the great prob- 
lems that business men have to solve 
is the problem of geographical educa- 
tion, as well as of commercial educa- 
tion. If the young men of this coun- 
try can be made to understand that 
when there is no opportunity for them 
in the congested cities of New York, 
Boston, Philadelnhia, and Chicago, 
there is a great world open to them in 
South America, in Africa, in China, in 
Japan, and that a few years’ training 
for a business or a commercial career 
will bring them honor, fame and wealth, 
then the United States will begin to 
ship its goods abroad, and will begin 
to establish that commercial foothold 
that the older nations have already 
established. Before I left Washington 
an appropriation of $30,000 had been 
made by Congress to send commercial 
agents into foreign lands. The reports 
of these agents are coming in from 
South America, China, Europe and Ja- 
pan. These reports show, for instance, 
how people in Germany are using 
American-made shoes, and how the peo- 
ple of China and Japan are being im- 
posed upon by an inferior article which 
bears the American label; how some 
goods are so poorly packed that the con- 
signees refuse to accept them; how 
those goods are being shipped in utter 
ignorance of the conditions which pre- 
vail in foreign countries, and how the 
American manufacturer is trying to 
shove American ideas down the : for- 
eigner’s throat, instead of packing and 
shipping them as the huyer wishes, and 
observing the tarifi regulations, cus- 
toms requirements, etc. America can 
control the foreign trade of the world 
if. her manufacturers, merchants and 
advertising men will only unbend them- 
selves a little, get the idea out of their 
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heads that they know it oll, and_ that 
whatever is good enough for an Amer- 
ican ought to be good enough for a 
foreigner. You must study, spend a lit- 
tle money in investigation, and be will- 
ing to do a little in Rome, as the Ro- 
mans do, if you would succeed in 
pushing your goods in_ other countries. 
That whole Consular Service, which is 
not diplomatic, should be constructed 
for the promotion of American trade 
and should be placed absolutely under 
the control of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. reat agencies are 
now at work in this country to bring 
the consular system under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. When the Con- 
sular Service shall have been enlarged 
and improved, through larger and more 
adequate appropriations from Congress, 
then you will begin to get valuable in- 
formation which will tell you just 
when, how and where to strike for any 
particular market for your products. 


Mr. Patterson, of the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio: 

I have wandered all over the earth 
except South America, and I would 
have gone there, I suppose, but for 
the difficulty in getting there. It’s en- 
tirely too inconvenient to have to go 
to bate to get a boat to South 
America. We should have a direct 
steamship line from New York to 
Buenos Aires. I have just returned 
from a three or four months’ trip to 
South Africa. That, I presume, is 
what may be termed a black man’s 
country. There are 750,000 whites 
there against 6,000,000 blacks. I am 
now speaking of British South Africa 
and not of North Africa. I must say 
frankly that I am not enthusiastic over 
the prospects of a great nation in 
South Africa. I made the trip across 
the country in a motor car. But about 
all I saw was stones, kopjes and skele- 
tons of dead animals. t € mining in- 
terests of South Africa at the present 
time are the only things worth going to 
see or to get hold a out there. The 
agricultural interest is very small—in 
fact, I saw very little of it. They have 
no water for eight months of the year. 
As far as manufacturing is concerned, 
it is too far from the great markets of 
the world to consider seriously. I call 
attention to this because I do not be- 
lieve that we are able to judge of for- 
eign countries unless we send out our 
representatives, or go there ourselves, 
and ascertain just what the conditions 
are in those countries. The American 
tries to crowd down the throats of the 
foreigners the American methods of 
business, and it cannot be done, For- 
eign people have customs of their own, 
and their own way of doing things, 
which they will not change any more 
than we will ours. Like China, we 
have believed all along that ours is the 
only country on earth, and that we 
can’t learn anything from any other 
country or people. If we are going to 
be a greater nation we must go into 
foreign countries for trade. 


Mr. Hunziger: 


Until we have steamship lines to 
carry our-products to South America, 


- 
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to South Africa and other places, no- 
body in this country can manufacture 
goods and compete with the English, 
French and erman manufacturers. 
Our farmers out West are growing 
thousands of acres of flax-seed, and are 
making it into linseed oil and shippin; 
it over to England to be manufacture 
there into oilcloth. We raised. 14,000,- 
ooo bales of cotton in this country last 
season, and a large portion of it went 
to England, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of oilcloth, They buy the cotton 
in the United States, work it up into 
oilcloth and beat us at our own game! 
Why? Because they have their own 
steamship lines. Time was when our 
flag, too, was to be seen on every sea 
of commerce the world over. We must 
have a merchant marine, and _ the 
quicker we get it the better. We will 
never be abie to extend our foreign 
trade until we have it, and you adver- 
tising men will never get out of your 
profession and from the manufacturers 
of this country what they are willing to 
spend until you help us to get a mer- 


chant marine. 

Other speakers were Robert 
Frothingham, of Everybody's 
Magazine, Colonel Charles A. 
Carlisle, of South Bend, Ind., 
and Senor De la Balza, of Hum- 
phreys’ Specifics, Paris and 
Buenos Ayres, who is advertising 
manager -of these remedies in 
South America, and a non-resi- 
dent member of the Sphinx Club. 
He said that for years he had read 
the proceedings with pleasure. A 
rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Moore for his ad- 
dress, 

HITCH OVER WANAMAKER 
BUILDING. 


The Superintendent of Build- 
ings has ordered that all shelves 
put into the new Wanamaker 
building, New York City, shall be 
of fireproof wood or metal, as 
well as cases, counters, partitions, 
etc. Should this order be sus- 
tained by the Appellate Court, 
where its authority is now being 
argued, it will mean a long delay 
in occupation of the new struc- 
ture, with loss of Christmas trade. 


More and more each year is the 


live, progressive newspaper be- 
coming a necessity to the man 
who has something to sell. It is 
the only means by which he has 
communication each day with 
those who want to buy.—Chas. 
L. Slough, Advertising Manager, 
The News, Mansfeld, O, 
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Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Priuters’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40a 
line per ry Five cent discount may be 
deduct paid for in advance ie — 
caution ond ten per cent on yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of first ‘publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge, but if a specified peottion is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be deman be demanded. 


WANTS. TS. 


T HE circulation of the Raleigh EVENING TIMEs, 
Raleigh, N. C., is is nearly 10,000. 


F you wish to sell your p our publishi 
I qrite FRANK H. . RNOX, Albany, 


“IX trains leave Raleigh Raleigh every afternoon, 
carrying the EVENING TIMEs to all sections 
by night. 
T= — EVENING Times has absorbed the 
Morning Post, of Raleigh. The T1Imgs’ cir- 
culation is now nearly 10,000. 


business, 
.¥. 


HE Raleigh EVENING TIMEs is the ! 
between ene and Atlanta w! 
full Associated Press se 


OMPETENT business manager and 
ger wants to change position. 
references. “Z.,’. care Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING service wanted, including 
ready- — advertisements. Send samples 
and terms. J. M KENNEDY, Marlin, Texas. 


Wnt oe Rowell’s Newspaper Direct- 
for 1905 or 04; must be cheap. Address 
A. B.B BENS. ON, 1206 ESt., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


HE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition. exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


—— ge tor competent newspaper 

i Witty ments. Write fur 

booklet. MPERNAL D’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 


E KEEP mont in line for advancement with- 

out d to their present positions; 

write for book et and state position desired. 
HAPGUODS, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


A= intelligent, thoruughly competent busi- 
ness woman, having six a experience 
in responsible position in advertising office, 
wishes a position. Address * “CAPABLE, we 


ype TYPK—A Cyclopedia of i.very- 
Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 

pA an; get’ Watt 64 pp., d0c. postpaid. 
ag’ts wanted. 4.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St.. N Y. 


N AIL-ORDER man, American, age 27. seeks 
a position. Eight years’ highly successful 
experience Knows how to make a new article 
or boom an old one. Address “H.,’’ Box 448, New- 
port News, Va. 


The 


ad _mana- 
Highest 


licit, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


UBLISHERS WANTED--We furnish hand- 
mely illust: 


add any 
. Plan 
offers business rom — per month u 
Exclusive te given to responsible = 
|e oo Send domes cents in stamps for full 
culars and sample copies. THE BROOKS 
TISHING CO., 420 Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


A apie 

sore Veins 

iy EXPERIENCE, 
ASKS 0 ay ITY 
AT MODERATE §. 


ALAR 
AGENCY OR pelt t ss HOUSE. 
of D. V.,” PRINTERS’ INK. 


ANTED—A position by Jan. ist by young 
man, 23; 5 years’ experience with large con- 

cern Smnginghae. shipping clerk, asst. bkpr., 
cashier, then core salesman for two years, 
covering cities of U.S. Has had some experi- 
ence in advertising. 1s aman of address, 
Wishes to be associated with some reputable 
adv. company where ability means remote. 
Best of references. “L. P. J.,” Box 423, Suffolk, Va. 


ha ee writer who has nieas 
can write t, gingery, 
vincing “copy” in paying quantities for b: he 
lets, house organs, foiders, mailing cards, etc. 
One who has a good working knowledge of mod- 


writing, state w: 
mens of- copy. SORTS 
Detroit, Mich. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
and any numver earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
ess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mand exceeds opt Wy 
GEORGE H. ELL Advertising and Rusi- 
1467 Temple Court. New York. 


ness Expert, 
HOW TO MAKE ART PAY. 
in diepeck free to ey who have + pene =A 
‘charge for € heir drawings, make 
no charge | or crivielems, an aay ‘charge 
for our services. 
Write — and send us a sample of your 
CO-OPERATIVE ART LEAGUE, 
A Charing House for Artists founded 
along lines entirely new. 
Philadeiphia and New York. 
Address all correspondence to the Home 
Office, 464 North American Bldg., PHILA. 








V ANTED—An experienced ad for 

established Southern trade paper devoted 
to cotton ayn Satisfactory proposi- 
tion to good, honest, conscientious worker. 
Address “COTTON,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ca a ADVERTISEK and mail-order dealer 
shouid read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine, 
ge | journal 
free. ESTERN 
Ave., samme City, Mo. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
bh ng young man as advertis- 
ing managerof a ving weekly newspaper. 
Prefer one who will invest small amoun 
— in the company. Open to full investi- 
i Address BERLIN HERALD, Berlin, 
fiaryiana. H. DV. Adams, President. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


ee circulation ot any 
merica. Sample copy 
MONTHLY. a5 Granu 


Pt te ge Fa 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inse 

at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 

ERs’ Ink is the best school for advertisers, and it 

reaches every week more employing advertisers 

than any other publication in the United States. 





Advertising Manager. 


A practical newspaper man,with 15 years’ 
experience on metropolitan dailies, both in 
Eastern and Western territory, will be 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
Feb. 1st, 1906. At present in charge of 
the advertising department of large metro- 
politan daily, but seeks change, of position 
owing to wife’s health. Have signed 

64 Yearly Display Contracts, 
aside from handling advertising staff and 
office routine work in 

PAST EIGHT MONTHS. 

If you want a man who is thoroughly 
capable, has good recommendations x 
past employers and as to pay the sal- 
ary, write to ‘‘ E. A. W.,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, New York City. 
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man who has sold goods be- 


ley hind the different’ ¢ counters in a general or 
department store,and who has a knowl- 
edge of the different merchandises, and knows 
what = manufactu and by whom. Teil me 
how you have acquired this knowledge and 
how jou Shave kept up to date, what you are now 
doing, where you have been employed. I aun a 
merchandise student of the fir rank. in pee 
tieu or_ no notice. dress * iPS 8, 
way, New York City. 


For the Consideration of 


Advertising os 


For six y 


rit 
=> do this work in my own office 
at Farmington, Missouri. My work is 
considered well above the average, and 
I can gumeneene and get directly at 
what is wanted withcut the necessity 
po é lengthy explanations. There my be 
aang, about the copy I write to in- 
hat it was written <a of 


ablep Brett for the agency t that employs 
plceiy"altctiene about thie propa 
ete letters abou! is proposi- 
Hen, ys submit such evidence of abil- 
the hie employer re- 
Address m 


EDWARD ©. BARROLL, 
Suite No. 7. Realty Building, 
Farmington, Missourt. 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COM- hi 
PANY, 133 East 16th Street, 
New York, wish to add to their staff 
two expert and experienced proof- 
readers, those who have some knowl- 
edge of botany and kindred subjects 
preferred. These positions will be 
open the first of January. Only per- 
sons willing to work in an open shop 
desired. Loyalty to employer in re- 
turn for good treatment expected. 
Also, a few good compositors and 
stone men will be needed. The best 
references required. 

Reply by letter only, stating experi- 
ence and qualifications, 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COM.- 

PANY. 


COIN CARDS, 


©) PER ror more apy print 
$3 THE Coin WE WRAPPER CO.. Detroit, Mich, 
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TIN BOXES. 


-- you have an attractive, h Renee package y 
will sel] more d get better ricest tor 
them. Decorat: ro boxes have a ric’ 
ance. don’t break, ar and preserve the 
contents. Lape! can bay in one halt gross lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets ieyiers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles Flesh f 
d, in fact. for most of the “big 
pay just as much attention to the “little fellows. ” 
er send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains lots of valuable information, ‘and is 
yee. AMERICAN gy My it 1) 
erona Stree lyn, largest 
maker of PTIN BORED outside the Trust. 





A DDRESSING. 


Byers toe. addressed fo for 75c. per M., wra} 
= a tree _: a. list. We sell the 
wi us. B. F. 


Standard Adi 
JOLINE & CO. 98 Liberty St., 


pst Att 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 


U= U.S. or Can.; ship c.o. " R. E, ORSER, 
broker, R. 6. 94 Dearborn St . Chi cago, 1). 


ea th 
ENGRAVING. 


EALS — ict By DIES — pep PLATES— 
CUTS—PRESSES. Price card frec. KIOLA, 
Engraver, 155 W. Madison St., “Chicago, ll. 
$+ 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 


if xe apt Ribbons re-inked for Ke. Direc 
tions10c, EDWIN REYNOLDS. Newton, Mass 


A DVERTISING MEDIA. 
HE EVANGEL. 
Scrai . Pa. 
Thirteenth year; De. ys line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitied to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year. 


HAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 
nation the RECORD is to Troy and Central 

— County, -_. + daily. Carries same 
She ad one questionable of 


accnpeed, Send for sample copy. 


of AS iT iS reat bubiee 
t 


clusively to the interests of reta 
ers and general merchants. 
its field; “0 does it es Advert; 
rates are reasouable; SAT, Dallas. J 
THE RETAIL MERCHANT 


tail gro- 
It covers 


— 


THE “ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE.” 
Mr. — Day, New Market, New Jersey: 

My R Mr. Day—It may seem strange to 
feel as 1 ion but it really seems to me that your 
favor of October 3ist is ca’ ng honesty a little 
too far, and is one of those — which a man 
suffers for himseif, while it is perhaps never 
appreciated. [ know how you feel about such 
thin but I believe you have done more than 
enough in the interests of advertising to = 

our ing accounts square on the su 

ion end. 

lam profoundly sorry to think that we shall 
not —— the monthly hey of the Advertisers’ 

may be successful in 

g it property reorguized by the Postoffice. 

owever, | presume, ia hardiy probable 

now. With my very personal regards, I 
beg to remain, Very 3 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


20, 00 FRESH names of live, 


farmers in the Middle 


est, at 131 


* per i. , typewritten. A P. COX, Sterling, Mlinois. 


L = of Names—Every nurse, Cotes g Sentient 

and druggist in California—over 3,000. 

‘i: complete, live list. MYSELL-ROLLINS 
22 Clay St., San Francisco, 
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SUPPLIES. 
A ys not using our hendheme PRICE 


f “ 
aR Cea TOl0 Chen oe Phi 


BY can supp Postal Cards, Rulers; in fact, we 
Seger neneany 7e = es in Advertising Nov 

to “get the order. ” 
THe a SAULMER Go. New York (R). 


WALL CALEN| DARS TUNE 
LINE 
at reasonable for catalog. 
int Oe SONS, 
Fifth re A, Chestnut, Phila. 
NOTE HFADINGS of Bond Paper, 5}¢x8 
sree with Me (laid p). 106 o- 65c.; 
$1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50 for 
a .60; 5,000 for $11.00. Send for samples. MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 
W D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of '7 sprnce 8t., New York. sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink pouse in the 


traae 
Special prices to cash buyers. 

UBLISHERS, Manufacturers, Paperhangers 
P ppeliposters—everybody that eons pause try 

Cold Water Paste. Sample ob 

og to any interested penese. ERNARD 8S 

AGENCY: Tribune Building, Chicago. 
— — +o 


4DDRESSING MACHINES. 


I ae ~4 MACHINES—No type used in 
stenci) acaressing machine, A 
card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest vublishers yy yo the country. Send 
for circulars We do addressing at low rates, 
WALLACK & CO.. ay Murray St., New York, 
1310 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


CLASS 'pallioaa TIONS. 


20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, emeang 


Read every issue of the 
Hardware Dealers’. 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 
en Copy mailed on re- 








258 Broadway. N. Y. 





ey 
CARDS. 
ST CARDS of we description are made ety 


us. We sbip to all of = world. 
ticulars on uest. ens. 80 UVENIR POST 
roadway. 


CARD CO., 1140 
ELECTROTYPERS 
W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We dothe electrotyping for some of the 
largest advertisers in the country. Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER 45 
e St., New York. 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
aeeeeees ee Typewritten Le ey - ‘Small .o— 


Mo, FL; 50, $1.96 Fifa bo" rive fi booklet 
or ie 

S CO.. 1 E. 42d St.,N. ¥ 
COIN MAILER. 


specimens. HOPE 
1,000 *258%000.99%. ny printing. Acme 
in carmen Co. FS 


DESIGNERS AND IL! ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustrating, 


ry lit 
ing. mtn kiN 


engrossing, illumi- 
ogra ning, art print- 
MO, Bway, N.Y. 


EY STUD 
BOOKS. 
or hee FRAT PROTROT1 


Trade-Mark AY 3 
Established 1869. 


. book mailed 
A ses aod 
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PUBLISHING Soaaes OPPORTONI. 
ES. 


‘ 


NOTICE—PUBLISHERS. 
$2,000, $5,000, $25,000 I have three boua fide cus- 
peace | sith these amounts in cash to spend for 
e731 dailies in the Central or Southwest. GOMER 
THOMAS, Newspaper Broker, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Special — 
Agricultural Monthly 


One of the best known special 
agricultural journals, cover- 
ing home and household feat- 
ures as well, can be bought 
right at the present time. 
Circulation over 100,000. 
Gross business for 1904 over 
$60,000. 

Netted owners $11,000; can 
be bought for $75,000. 

This is an unusual opportu- 
nity. If prepared to swing 
a property of this size, write 
or cal] on 


EMERSON P. HARRIS 
Broker in Publishing Property 
263 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


~HALF-TONES. 


OOD half-tone for eitver the ne or 
. i ——— STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, 
ew York. 


operaree a. 
2x3, 7ic.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.) 
Delivered when cash nn hn the order. 
Send for samples. 
KNO XVILLE LE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville. Tenn. 


10 equare 


ewes or line productions. 
inches or smaller. detivered prepaid, 7ic.; 


All 


6 or more. 50c. each, Casa with order. s 


newspaper screens. Service “aay and 
a for circulars. a ee 
ewspaper process-engraver. . OV x 
Philadelphia, Fa. : 
—————_“—_— 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


66 R42 ESTATE. ” amsterdam. N. 
. for real estate dealers and 
owners; $ia are names of buyers each month. 
icine innings 


MAILING MACHINES. 
flute DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
or. 
ZINC ETCHINGS. 


Dr LINE CUTS at six cents per pypeee inch. 
TANDARD, 61 Ann St,, New Yo 
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CARD INDEX VDEX SUPPLIES. 


72 9 CARD INDEX QUEST QUESTION will BS hoanieity 
d easily settled by gett es epee 
price manufacture! This means as. 


ice from the 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


—_  — +e 
ADWRITING. 
ge hk $25 Ld one a week is the ordinary range 
id advertisement writers. We 
wiil Gan yon or such _— Send for our 
free prospectus and fac 
PAGE DAVIS. “COMPANY, 


Wabash Ave., Chi 
Either Office: {bo Nassau Nassau St, New York, 


A Dunit ERS AND SOLICITORS—You can 

make $100 to $500 a month with a little easy 
work, a tor hours a day, by a new and original 
plan I have —— out anc proved to be a sure 
winner. /t’s uare business proposition to 
business men “ie tin your own town. Write 
for information—it’s monet fot for you. 

E. 8. E 
4 Childs Block.” 
Binghamton, N. 7. 


Writing advertise- 
ments calis for a 
clear, restful, brain— 
One not tired or con- 
fused. 





ing to get started 

ads require a brain; hen 
the neceuuity = i THE ADWRITER'S 
RULE m4 purpose is to give the proper 
instructions; enabling you to get staried 
without po Ra the brain. It puts sys- 
tem in your edwritng ; itgivea just what 
tH —_ = wri ‘wood, piain, trade- 


Send for folder, 


ROMMEL, JR. 
Newark, N, J. 


By mail, 50 eae 





61d seme St., 











PREMIUMS 

ELIABL£ gooas are trace builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
biishers and others from the foremost makers 
—. wholsests | — in jewelry and kindred 
500-pag’ fy lustrated —_. 

ublished Enaually y, 34th issue now ready; tree. 
F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. <. 


tO 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. Geonmat AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. M ical journal journal advtg. exclusively. 
C= aa ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 
URTIS-NEWHALL CO. Established 1895. Los 
Angeles, California, U. 8. A. Newspaper, 
magazine. trade paper advel advertising. 
THE H. L. IRELAND ND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for Py, a he Ireland Service. 





IONEER ADVERTISING CO., Honolulu—Cos- 
a population makes our six years, 
walls. distributing, matling lists. ‘ 
A LBERT FRANK & Cv., 26 ogg Street. N. ¥ 
Gooeral Advertising’ Agen’ lished 
Chicago. Boston. Phi ladelphia, Advertis- 
Eawet all teas placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND SWASEY San Francisco— 
La: agenc ot Chicago; ry on a 
z jadiciousty iz. 





people; save aave sere I 
newspapers, billboards. aan ane 
m is most 


D*er this asvertitin ~~ & fleld. 
ting. hy x. ediums, 
and how to Write us. OTHE DEs- 
Lea. ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., Mon- 


a 


49 
DISTRIBUTING. 


Diceguly in was placed during the month 
of July in every town of consequence 
in the Southeast by the Bern: Advertising 
Service for four of the largest users of house to- 
house —* in the U. 8. Write for esti- 
mate to CHAS. B ARD, 1616 Tribune Builaing, 


PRINTERS, 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


E print catalogues. booklets. circulars. adv. 
matter. 


—all kinds. \ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu., 514 Main St.. Deed ag Q. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTROCTORS. 





12 ADS FOR 82, 
Think of it—12 good_busin 
enough for 5 month. Send me 
your line. CHESSUM, Brantford 


etting ads; 
ho teil me 











UNWILLINGNESS 

to part with the extra oe vA ten dollar 
bill that bridges the between an ordinary 
and an extra attractive bit of ‘Trade Literature 
wastes millions of earned American dollars 
annually, and brings doy to the ever. ng 
mouths of a vast army of \\ aste-Paper Baskets. 
Why is it that co He AY (would-be) advertisers, 
unfailingly rational in uther directions, allows 
extra cost of a ee bit of * ‘Hol ings’’ 
to totally overshadow its v: augmented sell- 

ing power! Why is this—thus' 
‘or those who put their money into advertis- 
ing. oa for what cap be gotten out of it, L 

“Folders, Price- Lists, Catalogues, 
Trade, Scone Cireular Le Letters, ———— 
Cards, ices, Newspaper, 
periodical and Trade "Tekinal | ddvertisements 
ete.,etc. Such things, as I treat them, never 
lack an —_ that sets them apart asa 
“flock fof 0 
No. 54. TRANOIS I. MADLE, 402 Sansom St., Phila 
—_+or--— 





MAIL ORDER. 


E HUISVRIEND; aot yp nrg ‘h 
8 States; 7c. agate line, Grand Ra: 


AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try bouse to 
house advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circuiars and catalogues 
direct to the maii-order buyer. You can reach 
—— who never see a paper of any description 
mone year’s end to another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agente 
well located throughout the United states and 
Canada, and agetas position to place advertisin 
matter in the is of any desired class. OU 
DIST NIBUTORS Di DIRKCTURY will be sent free 
of —_ to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct with the ae. We guaran. 
service. Correspondence solicited- 
Na ONAL ADVERTISING. « CO. 700 Vakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 
———_ +> 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


OU can increase your business 20 per cent 
with o is. Other mail-order houses 
aa Lay it, wer as you? 
me adve ng, ete 
* L. AUSTEN CO., 199 E. evan Buren St., Chicago. 
—__+»>__— 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 


3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENY ON, Uwego,N. Y. 


OP iment, $1 Paper Weighs via your advertise- 
og adv. oor 
UB BUTTON CO” 


Bt. Louis, Mo. 
W iene forsampile and price new compination 
n Hook and BHT Fil File. Keeps your aa 
re the pousewite sed THE 


WHITRHEAD & & HOAG Nv 
Branclies in all large cities. 





50 PRINTERS’ INK. 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SOTPHIN, 
5 Pm St.. New York Cit 


. 
Coatea papers a specialty. ene ‘ Perfect 
White for bigh-graae mors em | n on 








FOR SA SALE. 
Co )UNTY seat wen is 4-H, irr me $3.260; itsa 


dandy. C. F. DAV. ? 
Gri T daily ‘a too en rein 000. About ewr! er 
~~ — sale gets it. C.F. DAVID, 


400 " mEWaPAPER” pops pro <n in 37 States. 
Send for “spec rt list.” C. F. 


Heron ‘tami peper, eetannea » | | When the REMING- 


rom — low 


Omaemnieeennss 11 ene 
oe = offers something new 


States. Profits mt big plan 
required. C. F. DAV af Townsend ix Bo Boston. a 
$5,000 Muernntrmtzes | | to the public the 


fered: Addit "D. Printers ink PS public Knows, with- 
NEWSPAPER OPPORTUNITY —$4.000 will bay out being told, that 


im one of Fchodt ind eatehiestSauntie of the 
in one of ric an iest counties 0! ° H 

South. Golden chance to one who can make it s something good. 
good. “SOUTHERN, C8 care of Printers’ Ink. 


R SALE—Columbian Cox Perfecting News- 
rfect work at rate of 


Press; 
fo Ko an hour: p rints 4. 6or8 6or7 
colnmns to Cat $1.00: for ick sale it is 
offered at $4, as it stands; 0} reason for 


-_! is to Sake vege os one. ‘hat wil a 
pages. » Newspape 

Broker. Jackson. Mich. 

‘For SALE—An up-to-date N OW R EA DY 

en me and Binding Business 

sig We will be glad to have you 

ye Ey call at any of our offices and 

see the new models or send 

for illustrated booklet de- 


LOFTIS SYSTEM scribing the new features. 


a MONIT 


ON CREDIT 
For Christmas Presents 


Why give a cheap, ordinary Present, 
when, with five or ten dollars for first pay- 
1 Diamond 




















priate with its An you can am appro 
te Presents for both you a= old, 
today 


for Don’t write to-day. 
ort. wy Dinmont Gutters REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
OF F TIS "pene ITD P 173 325-327 Broadway, New York, 
2.8tate Bt, Caleage Branches Everywhere. 


Typ e Free 




















2D JE. *. Meriden, Conn., U. x A., in- 


troduced NICKEL MELOY T AT, 1883. Itis BETTER type. 
Sold as cheap as any and DEL REE. Express paid. 
Write for Specimen Book of ae aus ~tig faces. 
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For Sale -- Machinery 


In Perfect Order, 
At rock-bottom prices: 

3 P hy ow ae two-color presses ; 

26x42bed. Four face rollers. 

5 No.4stop cylinder Cottrell presses, 

th chain front sheet delivery; 
30x 4134 bed. Five face rollers. 

1 No.5 stop cylinder Cottrell press, 
with chain front sheet delivery; 
33x46 bed. Six face rollers. 

1 Hoe Drum; 17 x 20% bed. Two face 
rollers. 

1 Sheridan Perfect Gem lever paper 
cutter; 30-inch. 

1 Sheridan Automatic power paper 
cutter; 36-inch. 

2 a power paper cutters; 32- 


1 Rotary cutting machine; cuts 37- 
inch roll. Cone speed. 

4 Hydraulic presses, 10-inch rams; 
25 x 34 platens. 
Prices and further particulars on 

application. 





THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Profitable Tea and 
Coffee Publicity. 


If you’ve anything to sell to the 
tea and coffee trade it will pay you 
to investigate the merits of 


The Tea and Coffee 


Trade Journal 


the recognized and exclusive o: 
of the tea, coffee, spice and ne 
grocery trade. Why 

Because—It is not a “house 0o:- 
gan.” 

Because—It is not merely local 
in its fe gen as is nog case with 
most of the ry pa) 

Because—Iit ny’ the onan t list of 

id subscribers and reaches all the 
nancially fr nsible ayers 
through hout the United States and 


because Tt is the only paper in 
, coffee — grocery trade 
wilting "to make i 1B mypy subscrip- 
tion list a clause in its advertising 
contracts. 
Write for rate card. 


THE TEA AND COFFEE TRADE JOURNAL 
“The Blue Book of the Trade,” 
91-93 Wall Street, New York. 

















BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N.Y.: 

Dear Str—Last May I sent for some P. I. Cut No. 56, and it gave 
good satisfaction. The only reason I have not sent for other inks was that 
other ink men sent out specimen books of their inks, then any one could 
I see that you have gotten into line 
with them, and I would be pleased to receive a copy if there are any left. 

Yours very truly, 


order the ink to a better advantage. 


A great many printers throughout the country thought 
the same as Mr. Rathbun and, strange to relate, paid 
more money to my competitors, simply because they saw 
a printed sample. Now that I have followed suit, they 
are flocking to me like birds to a sunny clime, and the 
demand for books will soon exceed the supply. File 
your application at once, as it means a saving of many 
Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


dollars on your ink bills. 


17 Spruce Street, - 


Castite, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1905. 


Joun H. Ratusun, 


New York. 
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TEN TALKS TO MANUFACTURERS 


If you have read the preceding eight 
talks to manufacturers, you probably have 
become interested to know what papers form 
the Agricultural Press League about which so 
many pointed paragraphs have been written. 

Therefore we append herewith the list in 
full, and suggest that you address any or all for full detailed 
information regarding anything you desire to know. They will 
furnish you many reasons why their publications are particularly 
fitted for the advertising of your goods, if such is the truth. 
They will not advise you to use their columns if they doubt the 
result, because they are long-headed and realize that such 
policy is detrimental to their future welfare. 





TALK 
No. 








LIST OF PAPERS: 





American Agriculturist, New York, 
N.Y. 
American Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Farm Home, Springfield, Ills. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farm News, Springfield, Ohio. 
Farmers’ Call, Quincy, Ills, 
Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind. 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ills, 
Farmer and Stockman, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio. 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. 
Field and Farm, Denver, Colo. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Farmer Topeka, Kans. 

Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 

National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

National Stockman and Farmer, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Nebraska Farmer, Omaha, Neb. 

New England Farmer, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Northwestern Agriculturist, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, Ills. 

The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Gleaner, Caro, Mich. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Western Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis. 





If you want to reach two out of every three of the people 


living in these United States, there is but one way to do it, and 
that is through the agricultural press. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRESS LEAGUE 


1448 Marquette Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF FRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 





The exhibit marked No. 1, in 
the case of F. H. Noble & Com- 
pany, is not a puzzle. The sole 


THEY ALL KNOW 








SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


F. H. NOBLE & CO. 
Manufacturers Jewelers’ Supplies and Novelties 


goth and Wallace Streets 
Row Yorn 01-05 Masion Lene CHICAGO 


No.I 


reason for making this statement 
lies in the fact that it occupied a 
sizable space in the advertising 
columns of a trade paper—there- 


TARA aN 


ig 








No.2 





fore it must be an advertisement. 
After submitting it to the Ber- 
tillon Measurements and the acid 


test it is possible to go further and 
state without reservation that it is 
a solder advertisement; this inter- 
esting fact being divulged by the 
frog in the middle left of the pic- 
ture. The ingenu‘ty of the con- 
structor of this advertisement is 
shown by the manner in which he 
has distributed the trademark 
around his spirited sketch. It 
seems a shame to point out the 
fact that so laborious an effort as 
this has absolutely no advertising 
value, but such is the case. It 
is an excellent idea to exploit a 
trademark, but it is better to do it 
in a dignified and business-like 
manner—as in the illustration 
marked No. 2. 
* * * 


The reproduction of’ the Scott 
Paper Company advertisement and 














the Hayes Asthma advertisement 
represents a half page and an ad- 
joining quarter page, clipped from 
a current magazine. The Scott ad- 
vertisement has many good points 
and standing by itself would look 
very well; indeed. The asthma ad 
is also a good one; the headline 
being exceptionally strong and 
striking. If the two had been 
kept apart each would have been 
the better for it. As it stands, 
each one. is weakened by the 





4 


other. It is hard to appreciate the 
teal strength of the asthma ad- 
vertisement, and the wisdom of 
handling it the way it is handled, 
on account of the heavy black 
base of its neighbor above. A 
glance through the magazines of 
any month in the year will dis- 
close quite a number of similar 
errors in make-up for which there 
seem to be no good excuse. 
Advertisements of a different 
nature should be played off 
against each other and those of 
the same nature should not be 
placed in a position where they 
are likely to kill each other off. 
* * * 


Speaking of trade paper adver- 
tisements here is a full page from 








the Dry Goods Economist, adver- 
tising one of the products of the 
Standard Table Oil Cloth Com- 
pany. This advertisement is sen- 
sible and dignified, strong and 
impressive. It talks business and 
means business and has_ the 
merits of sufficient originality 
without being freakish. 

* * * 


The moral of this Cooper Man- 
ufacturing Company advertise- 
ment must be that Cooper’s Un- 
derwear will make an athlete out 
of the wearer. Unless such is the 
case, the illustration is meaning- 
less. This advertisement was 
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clipped from a magazine devoted 
to outdoor sports, and at first 
glance the natural inference was 
thaf it was a physical culture ad 
and it was somewhat surprising to 
find that it was devoted to under- 
wear. Even if it were not mis- 














leading the advertisement would 
not be particularly commendable, 
but under the circumstance it is a 
serious mistake. An_ illustration 
which, to all appearances, belongs 
to one line of business has cer- 
tainly no right to be in an ad- 
vertisement of another line. 
en? ee 


Tue Silver Standard a monthly sent 
to 20,000 jewelers by the Meriden 
Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., has an 
odd dress. Its outer and_ editorial 
pages ate reproductions of a little publi- 
cation of the same name established by 
Rogers Bros for local news purposes 
in 1847, and the articles and adver- 
tisements reproduced each month lend 
a curious interest to the company’s 
products as offered to-day. 


———__+o+ —__ 


OPENS BUSINESS IN A NEW 
LINE. 


H. M. Baxter, who was connected for 
three years with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., in the 
purchasing and _ advertising depart- 
ments, has established an office at Nos. 
522-23-24 Park Building, to handle the 
advertising appropriations of firms in 
the machinery and mechanical products 
business, 

—_— Ph 


A NuMBER of anti-military placards 
which were found posted up in various 


parts of Paris have been torn down by 
order of the prefect of police. Five 
persons caught fixing the placards were 
arrested. he police also arrested two 
men who shouted “Down with the 
Army” when a number of conscripts 
were leaving the Gare du Nord on their 
way to join the colors.—London 
Chronicle. 


An advertiser is the only true phil- 
anthropist. He pays for the advice he 
gives folks.—Agricultural Advertising. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Stanparp O1L Company, 

John M. Walker, Special Agent, 

Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 30, 1904. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I note in your Dec. 28th edition you 
illustrate the scheme of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin for calling attention to 
the number of days before Christmas. 
I beg to inclose a heading of an ad 
I ran in the News-Leader, Richmond, 
Va., the week before Christmas, which 
has the same idea as the Bulletin’s dif- 
ferently expressed. Of course we 
changed the “number of days” in dif- 
ferent issues, mages the sample will 
interest you, ours truly, 

C. W. Pace. 


Here’s one that came nearly a 
year ago—a scheme that is good— 
just as good now as it was then, 
and good for any line of business. 
Any printer can set it up: 











But perhaps a better scheme is 
to show each day a calendar for 
the whole month with each past 
date crossed out as in the repro- 
duction below. It will take but 
little more space and will cost only 
fifty cents to a dollar a day, ac- 
cording to the size of the plate. 
Just get a dozen December cal- 
endar sheets, if you’re going to 
start the scheme twelve days be- 
fore Christmas, cross off one 
more date on each one, send them 
all to the engraver at one time, 
about a week before you want to 
use the first of them, and you'll 
be ready with a new plate each 
day. All sorts of changes can be 
rung on headlines and text, and 
it ought to be effective as a re- 
minder that “tempus fugits,” as 
somebody said. 





Start them off something like 
this: f 





Only Twelve Days Before 
Christmas. 





1905 DECEMBER - 1905 
TUE | WED| THU | FRI | SAT 


raat. ae. 4 
OE | | SK | de | 28r 
22 | 48 | 14/15 | 16 
19 | 20 | 21 | 22/23 
26 | 27 29)| 30 
ale als 


























And Two of Them Are Sundays. 


‘hat means ten business days, each 
of which will be busier than the one 
before it, and the last one or two of 
them full of disappointments for those 
who put off the Christmas shopping 
until about the last minute. ome 
early, while the stocks are at their 
best, while choosing is widest and 
easiest, before the things you want are 
gone and before the crowds make it 
difficult to get quickly and comfortabl 
the things that are not gone. We'll 
lay aside any article on payment of a 
small deposit and deliver it where and 
when you please. And if, after mak- 
ing such a purchase, you find some- 
thing more to your liking somewhere 
else, come right back and get your 
money. Here are a few special Christ- 
mas offerings which may contain some 
helpful hints; but this partial list is 
—7 suggestive of the beautiful and 
useful gift things that are found here 
in greater numbers than elsewhere, and 
at lower prices or your mone back: 

(List of articles under headings of 
“What soc. Will Buy,” ‘What $1 Will 
Buy,” or “For Mother,” “For Father,” 
“For Sweetheart,” etc.) 


Y. D. WAKE & Co., 
Busyville, Everywhere. 


oe That 
‘se Of In 





Just a Section of a Big 
These People Made Good 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Dr. Palmer’s Cough 
Syrup. 

Look out for colds and coughs 
now! They’re particular] - 
gerous at this season of the year 
liable to last — on through 
the winter or to develop pneumo- 
nia, consumption or other fatal 

se. 

15c. 35¢. and 7s¢. a bottle. 

JACOBS’ PHARMACY, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Tue Lacrepe Gas Licut Company, 
Commercial Department, 
John C. D. Clark, Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

The demonstration of the ability to 
criticise, which is revealed in the pages 
of PRINTERS’ INK, is appreciated by us, 
and results with us submitting to you 
several ads run lately, for your criti- 
cism. 

Hoping identification of the remains 
will be easy, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Lactene Gas Licut Co., 
E. C. Elzemeyer, Adv’g, Mgr. 





The matter is good and there 
is plenty of “daylight” in them, 
but there is a little too much dis- 
play in most of them and with 
one exception (the strong semi- 
silhouette cuts) the illustrations 
are weak and not well adapted to 
newspaper work. In ome, an il- 
lustration at the left shows a 
woman preparing a meal over the 
gas range with every evidence of 
comfort, while a man sits in an 
adjoining room enjoying his pa- 
per. On the opposite side is a 
cut showing a woman in tears in 
a smoky kitchen, and a man 
struggling up the cellar stairs 

h a hod of coal. This is a very 
ra idea, but the illustrations 
are not sufficiently clear-cut and 
distinct to give it proper expres- 
sion, and, as they are probably in- 
tended as an example of before 
and after taking, should be trans- 
posed. Here is the text of the ad 
referred to: 


WHICH SHALL IT BE. 

Comfort or Drudgery? Gas is the 
cheapest and best fuel for all domestic 
purposes, 

There is no eames about it. The 
winters in St. Louis are such that usu- 
ally sufficient heat is furnished by the 
Gas Range while cooking, but where 
adaitional heat is required we advise 
the placing of a small heating stove. 

Cook with Gas. Gas Ranges $15. 
Payable $1 monthly with gas bill. De- 
livered and installed rea for use 

' free. See ranges at your nearest deal- 
er or in our salesroom 
«HE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 
716 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


And here is the text of a light- 
ing ad which is thoroughly good 
because it not only tells about a 
particular lamp but its cost and 
the cost of lighting by it: 











YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE. 


Walk down the street to-night, nd 
will soon see one in cperation. 
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rich, steady, diffused light from 
Humphrey as Arc Lamps has given 
entire satisfaction, that is the reason. 
Tests have proven them to be labor and 
money savers. Cost a trifle less than 
2 cents“an hour to burn, and will give 
a greater and-more uniform light than 
a dozen lamps scattered about the store. 

Why. haven’t you one? Haven’t you 
given it a thought? Mr. Merchant it 
is to your interest. You ought to have 
one lighting your store now. 

Humphrey Gas Arc Lamps. Price 
$10. Payable 3 time of order, bal- 
ance $1 monthly. Delivered and in- 
stalled ready jas. use free. 

word to the wise will bring 

further information. 
THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 
716 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





a t and Seasonable. 


| Weather Strips 


are far better than storm 
doors; they do not cost near 
as much and do away with 
the bother of opening and 
— two doors. 

In e Yast ten years I 
have a on over 300 of 
these weather strips and I 
have yet to hear a com- 
plaint. Drop me a postal 
and I will call. Furniture 
upholstering. 


M. P. O’CONNOR, 
Whitman, Mass. 








Rubber Recommendation, From the 
Brockton (Mass.) Daily Enterprise. 





Snow Storm 
Coming 


Within a very few days 
the first snow storm is sure 
to arrive. The average date 
of the first snow storm for 
the past ten years has been 
Nov. roth. The first snow 
storm last year was Nov. 
2oth. There were 23 
snow storms last winter 
with a total fall of 43% 
inches. The only way of 
judging of the future is by 
the past. 

Are you prepared? Wet 
feet mean colds, pneumonia 
discomfort, worry, loss 0 
work and_ doctors’ bills. 
Pilgrim Heel Rubbers worn 
when needed means _happi- 
ness and health. They are 
the cheapest to buy because 
the rolled heel wears twice 
as long as ordinary rubbers 
and the price is the same. 


Sold only by 


BAKER BROS., 
Brockton, Mass. 
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It’s a Good Thing to Make a Noise 
About Holiday Aprons and Handker- 
chiefs, for These Very Popular Gift 
Articles May be the Means of Sell- 
ing Lots of Other, 
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“Step Lively, Please’ Ad, F: 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 


rom 








Early Christmas 


Hints. 


Weeks before Christmas, 
many of the exclusive nov- 
elties gathered by our buy- 
ers abroad during the past 
summer, will have _ disap- 
peared, not to be seen 
again until shining eyes 
light upon them at the 
opening of Christmas stock- 
ings. 

You’ll see such _ things 
now all around the store— 
novelties in jewelry, bric- 
a-brac, art pottery, bronzes, 
desk ornaments, belts, bags, 
burnt wood and _leather, 
frames, pictures, etc. 

Now is a good time to 
buy books—read them your- 
self, so that you may give 
each to the person who will 
probably like it best. Now 
is a good time to buy slip- 
pers, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
or anything in the category 
of useful gifts. 

STRAWBRIDGE & 
CLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 








Things. 


Higher-Priced 








Holiday Aprons 


Over 100 dozen of them 
—including every grade and 
style of Apron that you can 
possibly want—all splendid 
value—at from 12%c. to 


$1.50. 

Holiday Handkerchiefs— 
thousands of them—men’s 
and women’s handkerchiefs, 
plain and embroidered 
handkerchiefs, handker- 
chief's with and _ without ini- 
tials, handkerchiefs in the 
latest novelties and newest 
styles—by far the greatest 
hondkerchief display east of 
Boston. toc. to $5 the 


prices run. We have a par- 
ticularly fine showing of 
Armenian 


handkerchiefs 
which make the _ richest and 
daintiest of Xmas _ gifts. 
Don’t fail to see them 
G. W. STEVENS, 
61-63 Main St., 
Bangor, Me. 











Tells Its Own Story. 
man (Mass.) Advertiser. 





Photos as 
Christmas Gifts. 


You can give your friends 
nothing more pleasing for 
Christmas than. a picture of 
yourself. We would advise 
you, however, ta make your 
Sittings this month, as you 
will avoid the rush by so 
doing and also obtain better 
results, . 

From November st to 
December st, we shall 
make the following special 
prices on our high grade 
work: 

1 Doz. $5 Cabinets for 
$3.87. 

x, Doz. $6 Art Folders 


.69. 

No orders taken at these 
rates for less than one 
dozen, 

Sittings made day or 
evening. Studio open Sat- 
urday evenings until 9 p. m, 
Other evenings by appoint- 
ment. 

WHITMAN PHOTO 

STUDIO, 


Whitman, Mass. 











Furniture Line. 
Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. 








Take Him! 


It’s that roomer we're 
talking about, you know, 
that’s willing to pay you 
-enough for a nicely fur- 
nished front room in a re- 
fined family near car line, 
to give you a _ handsome 
profit. Too bad, the furni- 
ture is not suitable for a 
lodger, isn’t it? But if you 
only stopped to think—$15 
down will furnish that 
room, with the following 
articles all new and _ good 
material: 1 all-wool art 
square, room size; 1 white 
enamel double iron bed; 1 
full size mattress, spring to 
fit bed; 2 cane seat chairs; 
1 stand table and lamp; 1 
dresser; 1 wash stand, wash 
bowl, pitcher and cabinet; 
all the furnishings that are 
necessary in a well appoint- 
ed room, and you can pay 
the balance on easy terms, 
say $5 each month until 
balance ($28) is paid. 
DORRIS-HEYMAN  FUR- 

NITURE CO., 


Arizona’s Leading House 
Furnishers, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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From the Whit- 


Something a Little Different for the 
From the Arizona 
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A Tone of Confidence that is Almost| Sometimes a Little Real Enthusiasm is 


(D. 





The Depositors 
in This Bank 


—are the merchants, the 
business men and the pro- 
fessional men of the city of 
Washington and the District 
of Columbia—many of 
whom are the young men 
with rich, “red blood” in 
their veins—those who have 
built, and are still building, 
successful business  enter- 
prises. They represent the 
commercial and __ industrial 
interests generally, and 
bring vigor and strength to 
the bank along with their 
deposits, 

ave we your account? 
If not, we'll welcome it and 
will be glad to serve you in 
all banking capacities—and 
will treat you as you deserve 
to be treated—with every 
courtesy and consideration. 


THE COMMERCIAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 


Cor. 14th and G sts. N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Deposits at end of the 
first year’s business, Oct. 

18, 1905, $1,884,590.59. 











A Rare Thing—A Heating Stove Ad 


th 


ith Some Information In It. 


From 


e Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press. 





All the Air Ina 
Room 


of ordinary size will sd 
through an Acorn ase 
Burner every fifty-four 
minutes. Thus the heat is 
distributed at once to all 
parts of the room. Think 
of the additional heat se- 
cured over and above the 
radiation from the base and 
rear flues and other heating 
surface of the stove. Near- 
ly one thousand square 
inches of actual heating sur- 
face in the hottest part of 
the stove, and it will take 
care of every bit of air in 
the room in fifty-four min- 
utes. 

The Acorn, the Base 
Burner that heats. 

Large Ash Pan, Front 
Clean-out, Automatic Gas 
Lever. These are some of 
the conveniences. 


R. W. FRENCH & SON, 
Ashland, Wis. 














cans. From the Washington| Better than a Great Deal of Descrip- 
~) Star. 


tion and Many Prices. From the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Independent, 





More Carpets, 


Every yard sold warranted to 
wear as it ought. 
big shipment of tapestries 
and velvets just in. My! what 
an assortment we’ve got here— 
everything that heart could wish 
in carpets. Patterns that catch 
the fancy—worked out by some of 
the best designers in America. 
Quality that’s beyond question. 
Prices that are the closest in 
town on first-grade goods. No 
second-grade for us—or you 
either if you knew the difference. 
Acomplete stock—as big and 
full and varied as this town 
ought to show. 
RUGS. 


_ Rugs that rival the finest Per- 
sian makes in richness and beau- 
ty. No longer need to fly to 
New York or Philadelphia. 

That day is past. 
C. S.WEAKLEY & Co. 
7 N. Market Square. 
Harriburg, Pa. 


a, 





A Good Idea From the Mexican Her- 
ald, Mexico City, Mexico. 





Typhoid Fever. 


Convalescents, save your 
hair. Our scientific scalp 
treatment will stop your 
hair from falling om in 
three treatments, 


THE NEW YORK HAIR 
MPORIUM, 


5% San Juan De Letran, 
Mexico City, Mex. 











There Are Mighty Few Things That 
Do Not Make Acceptable Christmas 
Gifts for Somebody. From the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 





Give Your Wife 


a hard-wood floor for a 
Xmas present, 

She will appreciate it be- 
cause it will lighten her 
work, make her home more 
modern and beautiful and 
healthier because there is 
no hiding place for germs 
as with a carpet. 


THE KENNEDY CO., 
109 Commerce and 210 
Bibb Streets, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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FORTY 
YEARS AN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENT 


In Book Form 


will be ready for 

delivery on Tues- 

day, January 16th, 

1906. It will be a 

book of between 

five and six hundred 

pages of PRINTERS’ 

INK size, setin long- 

primer leaded, and 

illuminated with de 
numerous half-tone MR. GEORGE P, ROWELL, 
portraits. The price will be Two Dollars, 
and the book will be sent, postage paid, to 
any address on receipt of price. 





HE fifty-two chapters or papers that make up the 
ib igen of this volume were not begun with a 
thought of preserving them in any more permanent or 
accessible form than would be accomplished by their 
appearance in the columns of Printers’ Ink. When the 
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first installment was given out the writer had not decided to 
attach his name; but as the work progressed there were evi- 
dences that the papers were being read with interest, not only 
by men of the writer’s generation, but, in business houses where 
advertising formed a part of the conduct of affairs, it was made 
to appear that they had the attention of clerks and office 
boys, from among whom the advertising men of the future 
are likely to be recruited. On this account the writer’s in- 
terest in his work grew more pronounced, and eventually 
he thought it might be possible to continue the papers 
through the fifty-two numbers of Printers’ Ink that would 
make up the volume for the year 1905. 

That ambition having been achieved, and the series com- 
pleted, a review of the many comments and suggestions, 
made and sent in by correspondents, appeared to indicate an 
interest in the story greater than would be expected for 
material usually considered so dry and uninteresting. Ex- 
tracts from some of the comments that led to the final 


decision to make a book out of the papers are here repro- 
duced : 


Advertising literature would have lost much if Mr. Rowell had 
not written. these papers. 


They bring so freshly to mind men who in a past generation 
left their mark and imprint on our history’s page. 


They set forth the inception, the development, and the growth 
of the art (or science) of advertising in a practical way that none 
of to-day’s theories can possibly do. 


They bring back old times when the future looked bright and 
radiant. 


They are the most interesting papers that have ever appeared 
in any publication devoted to advertising. 


The papers are practical and inspiring; they are nothing short 
of an education to the beginner who would succeed. 


The work has permanent value as a contribution to the history 
of American journalism, and particularly as a clear exposition of 
one of its comparatively little understood but most important phases. 


My wife doesn’t know much about advertising, but she shares 
the great interest I feel in these naively written reminiscences. 


They are written in a style peculiar to the author and can hardly 
fail to attract attention. 


They are too good to pass without emphasis and hearty approba- 
tion. Every newspaper man in the Union feels an interest in that 
familiar name which carries so much influence among advertisers. 


There seems to be a charm about them that I have not been 
able precisely to analyze. 
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They are written in language most captivating and tell a story 
full of interest to every newspaper man. 


I thought as I read those very instructive and interesting articles 
I was just sitting beside Mr. Rowell and could hear him explain- 
ing. 

The style could not be better for the subject. It will be a real 
book; there are few of them, most are a rehash or warmed over. 


What particularly impresses me in reading them all is the absence 
of any remark or comment that could be construed as an ill-natured 
criticism or wound the feelings of any one whose name is mentioned. 


There is scarcely a man who made his own first start in a modest 
way who will not be taken back to his own early experiences by 
those of Mr. Rowell. 


After all, what more agreeable reading can there be than the con- 
fessions of an old sinner? 


I must express sincere admiration for the simplicity of the style 
as well as the easy run of the narrative. 


Being of the younger school of advertising I particularly appre- 
ciate Mr. Rowell’s reminiscences, as there is food for thought in 
every year of his long experience. 


I appreciate the extreme care he is taking in the preparation of 
these articles and their refreshing, reminiscent, humorous style. It 
has been my pleasure to meet and know well many of the persons 
he is describing, and I must say he “hits the nail squarely on the 
head” in these descriptions. 


They are very interesting to me, because, as a new advertiser, 
I want to know something about advertising in days gone by, and 
about the men who made advertising what it is to-day. 


They are a review of old times, old friends, and show to the 
present young men what patience, privations and hard work it took 
to get a foothold on that ladder of fame that we all strive to climb. 
lf those letters could be read by every young man in the land it 
would be a God-send to many a parent; for they would cause many 
a young man to realize what honesty of purpose were required to 
stand well with his fellow-man and secure, honestly, sufficient to 
make his declining years a pleasure. 


They offer a very valuable contribution to the history of news- 
papers and advertising in America. 


They are full of instruction and profitable suggestions to every 
man who prints and thinks; and they are written in English that 
Washington Irving wouid have delighted in could he but have 
dipped into them. 


Are the most interesting articles that have appeared in the ad- 
vertising world. 


I want to add my voice to the chorus which acclaims the un- 
equalled interest of Mr. Rowell’s recollections. 


To the young man who is following the advertising game they 
are worth more than can be measured in mere dollars and cents. 


These letters have given me thoughts and ideas for reflection 
that. I could not have secured in any manner except by purchase 
through years of “bumping” experience. Of course, experience is 
the only real teacher, but the man who goes for a slide down the 
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toboggan, having been informed in advance of a steep incline at a 
given point that is bound to take his breath, can in a measure pre- 
pare for the “bump” and only needs to give half a gasp, while the 
fellow who goes uninformed gives a gasp and a half. 


They are an excellent piece of history writing, but particularly 
interesting to those who have ever had any hand in the business. 


What funny stories! I nearly had hysterics over the man who 
saw bugs. 


To a young man it presents ideals in the business world that 
are seldom revealed in so clear a manner. Let it be said that this 
story will reach down as a triumph of its kind. 


I do not suppose the younger portion of the fraternity take as 
much interest in it as we old-timers do. 


I like to read them. It leaves a nice taste in your mouth, to say 
nothing of the information to be gained. 


_ The manner of setting forth the stages through which adver- 
tising has passed during the last forty years helps one to under- 
stand more fully why certain conditions now exist. 


I think the advertising world can be congratulated that Mr. 
Rowell was one of the first—and therefore the pacemaker—of the 
adveftising agency. 


I heartily appreciate the remarkable felicity in narration, and 
in the happy blending of sententious humor and sound sense with 
which these unique “recollections” are fairly saturated. 


While what he tells is readable, the way he tells it is delightful. 


As to the correctness of Mr. Rowell’s recollections, I am pleased 
to say that they have the admiration of every man familiar with 
the period that he has been describing. 


I have found them most delightful, at times even fascinating. 


He certainly knows how to tell a story in the most entertain- 
ing way. 

The reminiscences have great interest for me, not only because 
they are so entertainingly written, and bring to mind so many in- 
teresting facts relating to men and events iong forgotten, but 
also because they throw strong sidelights upon the business of 
the advertising agent as it was formerly conducted. 


His characterization of men whom I know has been so perfect 
that an artist ought to be able to make a picture of them from 
his word-painting. 


After reading his letters I would like very much to meet him. 
I have formed a high opinion of his force of character and worth 
as a successful business man with high ideals. 


I think that no piece of literature that has appeared for a num- 
ber of years has proven as interesting to advertising men. 


_ They are the most charmingly written and intensely interest- 
ing chapters of business history ever published. 


It seems as though each one was better than the last. 


Probably the best history of the growth of the advertising busi- 
ness that has ever appeared in print. 


SL PGO ANAL  CRRE AONO RCE ER G NI TE MAB 
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I am neither a publisher nor an advertising agent, but I have 
derived a very great deal of valuable information from Mr. Rowell’s 
papers. He has the rare gift of imparting knowledge in an enter- 
taining manner. I can imagine I hear his kindly voice as I read. 
I am quite sure he is a man who is honored and respected by his 
associates. He is so intensely human. 


It is an incentive, a help to any one at all discouraged, to read 
such cheering words. 


The story is mightily interesting, and especially so to newspaper 
men. 


Though not an advertising man, they hold my interest as very 
few reminiscent recitals do. My guess is that it is because he has 
something to tell and knows how to tell it in words “without trim- 
mings.” 


I don’t know how it is about these papers, but if you begin one 
you can’t lay it down until you have read it all. 


I enjoyed the article relating to fishing and hunting very much. 
It has the true flavor of the woods about it, and I am passing it 
around among my fishing and hunting friends. 


The world lost a facile writer of good English when Mr. Rowell 
lost himself in the advertising business. 


These reminiscences are the first readable articles of a personal 
nature which have appeared in the advertising field. They light up 
the dry routine of “Essays on the Theory of Advertising,” “Studies 
of Systems,” and criticisms from boy archers who know so much. 


Interesting in themselves, they are expressed in such frank 
stories of success and mistake, of victory and defeat, that no reader 
in or out of the craft of advertising can fail to be attracted by the 
— of the man who remembers so well and spares himself 
so little. 


I can scarcely conceive it possible that better advice can be 
given to a young canvasser. And, moreover, the whole is written in 
a style so delightful and simple that it would be pleasing to the out- 
sider to read. The whole series has been pervaded by a charming 
and educating mode of writing, and carry hope, encouragement and 
precious wisdom to young newspaper men and others all over the 
English-speaking world. 


The possible republication in book form of Mr. Rowell’s remi- 
niscences is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Bring it to book—to not do so would be a crime. 


In my opinion, they will bring him a more lasting fame than 
either the American Newspaper Directory or the Great Advertising 
Agency of which he has been the successful head. 


With so many commendations before him, worded in 
language indicating both earnestness and good faith, and 
conscious not only of a wish to see his recollections in a 
form more conveniently accessible and more likely to be 
preserved than when scattered through the pages of fifty- 
two issues of a weekly paper, and also of an only half-admit- 
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ted desire to see his name appear as author on the title page 
of a real book, the writer finally decided that he might ven- 
ture to allow the papers to be put into the form in which they 
are now to be presented. If the matter, as a whole, is as well 
received as has been its serial appearance, from week to week, 
he hardly knows whether he will be more pleased or amazed. 

The book contains much of hopeful instruction for those 
who have made, or expect to make, a knowledge of advertis- 
ing matters a subject for study or a means of gaining a live- 
lihood. It will be supplemented by a comprehensive and 
exhaustive Index, by means of which every reference to a 
name, thing, newspaper, book, periodical, advertisement, place, 
locality, quotation, subject of discussion, incident or anecdote 
may be turned to without search or delay. 








Three copies of the book will be de- 
livered to one address for Five Dollars if 
sent in before January Ist, 1906. 

For three dollars, sent before January Ist, 
1906, a copy of the book and a coupon good 
for a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK, 
to be sent to any name endorsed upon it, 
will be duly forwarded. 

Address, enclosing check, 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, 
Manager PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co., 


10 Spruce St., New York City. 





“Forty Years an Advertising Agent” 


may also be ordered from news companies, 
booksellers and subscription agents. 














